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/0/th Heaven 


IN THIS AGE OF DISCERNMENT ... How long 
have you been with me Gladys? You’re a dear 
sweet girl. (Yes, Madam). But, really, you must 
remember: whenever I can, I travel by Air-India. 


(Yes, Madam). As the Colonel always says: 





their efficiency and service—can’t beat it. (Shall I get_your 
tea now, madam?). Their hospitality would turn men into milk 
sops if it lasted too long (biscuits or bread and butter 
today, madam?) and, what’s more, they have those grand 
Rolls-Royce Boeing 707’s . .. never had luxury like that in the 


old days... Gladys! GLApys! WAKE uP! Yes madam... 


AIR-INDIA TO NEW YORK, EVERY FRIDAY; 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY 


Special 17 day excursion fare £125 
return (economy)—until 31 March 1962 


Ask your travel agent 


AlR-INDL. 


In association with BOAC and QANTAS 





, 


NEW YORK EVERY FRIDAY, SATURDAY AND SUNDAY 
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- Portrait of the Week- The Spectator 


THE BERLIN SITUATION remained confused, A re- 


orted Soviet proposal for negotiations, said to : 
oo been coutied in conciliatory terms, found No, 6960 Established 1828 
the West undecided whether it had in fact been 
made, and if so, whether, assuming it had, it FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1961 
E ought to be regarded as encouraging and taken 
up, or, on the other hand, not. The French said Portrait of the Week 695 Cinema Jsabel Quigly 712 
not. The West German position could not be clari- Housing the Homeless 695 Books 
fied until Dr. Adenauer {elected Chancellor for Waiting by the Wall Sarah Gainham 696 The Bloody Fount John Bayley 714 
the fourth time, but hedged about with con- Meshing into Gear John Cole 697 Other reviews by Geoffrey Grigson, Ronald Bryden, 
ditions) arrived in Washington—which he was Prehistoric Monsters 7. R. M. Creighton 698 Alan Brien, Simon Raven, Bernard Bergonzi 715-718 
. expected to do later this week. Meanwhile con- O Pays de Voltaire! Anthony Hartley 700 Cheaper Money for Councils Nicholas Davenport 720 
fusion was further confounded by the report that Don’t Outstay Your Income Derek Barton 701 Getting Down to Work John Lambert 721 
Dr. Kroll, West German ambassador to Moscow, First Term Brian Inglis 703 Investment Notes Custos 721 
had taken an ‘unauthorised initiative’ by suggest- See Relen AA... 2 Clee Stewnt 704 Company Notes 722 
ing to Mr. Khrushchev a possible four-power i attome ks 705 Roundabout Katharine Whitehorn 723 
status for West Berlin, to be recognised by East Theatre Bamber Gascoigne 709 Thought for Food Elizabeth David 723 
\ Germany under Russian guarantee. Dr. Kroll, re- Art Hugh Graham 710 Consuming Interest Leslie Adrian 725 
called to Bonn, denied making any such sug- Tilesiten Poser Forster 710 Postscript... Cyril Ray 726 


gestion, but added that if an ambassador could not 
take an initiative, what was he there for? 
* 


EQUALLY DISCORDANT NOISES could be heard 
coming from the Communist camp. One of the H O U S | N G i H E H O M 
sounds was of falling masonry. The giant statue 


of Stalin on Stalinallee in East Berlin was dis- , 
mantled and the street renamed. In Russia Stalin- Wis the Rent Act was found to be Rent Act; but the Rent Act, though it must 


grad was metamorphosed into Volgograd. But operating without obvious hardship, except bear some of the blame, is not really respon- 

there were reports that Communists elsewhere— in a small minority of cases—and there would sible. In London, at least, the fault lies mainly 

notably in Maly were annoyed at aot hiving| always be such exceptions even in the besi- with the LCC: ‘partly for a failure to look 

Soxhe continued fle attacks on sevisienicin end regulated society—a political lull followed; ahead; partly for making the wrong kind of 
accommodation ceased to be a controversial plans when it did look ahead. 


the ‘vile calumnies of Mr. Khrushchev’ against : ‘ Z 
the Albanian party and people. Mr. Molotov left issue. But quite suddenly, within the last few Hypnotised by the attraction of higher rents 


Vienna, destination Moscow, future obscure. weeks, the dyke has been breached; complaints (and consequently higher rates), the LCC for a 
— 7, = Gated 0 bin dete have been flooding in to the authorities, to long time believed in preventing people from 
IN BRITAT e ommunists sulfered a big Geiea P 7 ° so . Lon on: a o le 
when their ten-year grip on the ETU was broken MPs, to Rowapayers and—now becoming courts living in the eure of don; because people, 

of first instance—the producers of television on balance, provide less revenue than offices— 


(nine out of eleven seats on the executive going thn 
to declared anti-Communists), but the outgoing programmes. And no doubt the spectacle of as well as providing tenants who are harder to 


Cartoons and illustrations by Quentin Blake, Ed Fisher, ffolkes and Trog. Cover by Quentin Blake 


| executive, which remains in office until January some tenants banding together to fight eviction shift if the need arises. This policy has recently 
4 |, fought back by appointing a Communist, Mr. orders will encourage many more to stage their been reversed—but too late. 
R. G. McLennan, as acting general secretary in Wh the squeeze occurs. inevitably it i 
the absence through illness of Mr. Byrne, the own struggle. ; : — a ee — . 
general secretary. Mr. Byrne left hospital vowing The article by Derek Barton in this week’s families who most urgently need accommoda- 
to quash this latest piece of delaying tactics. In Spectator reports on one small sector of the tion—the parents of three, four or more 
the House of Commons Mr. Macleod announced] front; and though it cannot be regarded as  children—who suffer. Old landlords are anxious 


ae Se Se aes ee Se ee oe typical—because the area it deals with, Chelsea, to get them out, for fear of the trouble and 


(introduced this week) would be taken on the . : - 
floor of the House and not upstairs, where it is not typical—it reflects one of the weaknesses damage they may cause; and new landlords, for 
would have had relatively little publicity or chance of the present system. Chelsea has become the same reasons, are equally determined not to 


of being amended. Mr. Macmillan revealed at the fashionable, and any accommodation there is let them in. But when they apply to the local 
Lord oy henge yee ss alos never had it} tending to become expensive. Houses which authority, they find themselves at the end of 
sO g00 ad been intended all along as a warn- “de F . sl : " 
ing, not as a boast, and had been misinterpreted. would be scheduled for demolition, elsewhere, an apparently endless queue; and, having asd 

fetch five figures; and such is the lure of a where else to go, have to be sent to Newington 


* 
A COMMISSION set up by the French National ‘good address’ that flats, however wretched, can Lodge or other such places of last resort. 


Assembly was reported to have found marks of be expected to sell or let at prices grotesquely The LCC can, admittedly, complain that suc- 

torture on prisoners in Algeria. A Portuguese air- out of line with similar accommodation the other cessive governments have failed to operate on 

liner, hi-jacked by the opposition, showered Lis- side of the tracks. Inevitably, speculators move the Great Wen: that London's size has in- 

bon with thousands of leaflets urging people to ‘ . : : 

refrain from voting in the ‘elections.’ A United in—and tenants are moved out. creased, is increasing, and ought to be 
7 Nations inquiry said evidence suggested that Mr. Difficult though it is to decide where to begin, diminished; and that no local authority ought 


Lumumba was shot by a Belgian officer in the there is much to be said for damping down such to be held responsible for what is really a 

presence of Mr. Tshombe. According to another rge roperty values, which have national plague, urbanisation. But, confident in 

UN report, between 300 million and 500 million sudden — ges of prope on ee re ‘ P ve oe : : 
been afflicting other residential districts of their ability to mismanage their own affairs 


people are suffering from acute malnutrition. : . 
There was widespread famine in Kenya, where London. Controlled rents are not a happy without interference from the Government, the 


prolonged drought was followed by floods. answer, as anybody who has paid key money LCC have rejected advice or assistance. As a 
* knows to his cost; but the threat of compulsory _ result they have been caught in a situation from 
IN AMERICA Dr. Edward Teller, ‘father of the! purchase by the local authority can do much which there can be no escape without massive 


H-bomb,’ said that America must resume testing to ensure that accommodation is not exploited unpopularity; so the temptation to sit back and 


in the atmosphere if it is to keep an adequate ‘ . : 
deterrent, but that this need not sad caraae for quick returns at the expense of tenants who blame everything on the Tories and the Rent 
siderable increase in fall-out. A golden squirrel have done the area some service and grown Act, well illustrated by the LCC television 


monkey called Goliath blew up in an Atlas rocket roots there in the process. spokesmen, has proved irresistible. 

over Cape Canaveral. A chimpanzee called The worries of these Chelsea tenants, how- The Government has suggested three ways in 

Beauty sold ninety-five pictures and made $5,000 , : : : ne ce 
ever, are relatively slight compared with those which local authorities could help homeless fami- 


in a ten-day exhibition of painting in New York. rie ; . F : j 
In South Croydon a mother’s help was savaged of the less-well-off families whose case-histories lies: by purchasing empty houses, if necessary 


by a pet rabbit which had been given the run of have recently been seen in the newspapers and through compulsory purchase orders; by the 
oe 9 — had sat watching television with the} on television. Here, the trouble has a different erection of temporary dwellings on empty sites 
amily. 2 

Si eh emS, Wile wie Conve ae source. Panorama was naive enough to entrust scheduled for development at some later date; 


a driving offence, said, ‘I have driven all kinds of m oe : ‘ : ; j 
vehicles from El Alamein ph Berlin ot an its Original diagnosis to a member of the Labour and by using the council houses which become 
trouble to anyone except the Germans.’ Party, who naturally put all the blame on the available through changes of tenancy (the LOC 
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has eighty a week, on average). And fo this list 
can be added the possibility of using houses 
which are condemned not for their own defects 
but to make way for, say, street-widening schemes. 
At any given time many such houses are empty, 
either because some leases have fallen in earlier 
than others in the same block, or because some 
tenants have moved out to their new accommoda- 
tion before the target date; and they could easily 
be exploited to take in families waiting for per- 
manent homes. 


The danger is, of course, that temporary so 
easily becomes semi-permanent; prefabs still 
linger on sites that should long ago have sprouted 
new houses or blocks of flats. But provided the 
scheme was kept flexible, and energetically 
applied, this risk could be combatted. And the 
money could be found, at least by those councils 
that have been too vote-wary to do so already, 
by imposing differential rents; making tenants 
of council houses pay according to their capacity 
—or get out to make room for more deserving 
families. 


Forward, Slowly 


o far, so good. That must be the appropriately 
S cautious verdict on the movement to break 
the Communist grip on the Electrical Trades 
Union. The Executive election clearly produced, 
in the nine seats which went (or remained) non- 
Communist, majorities too high for the Com- 
munists to rig, and control has apparently passed 
into the hands of those determined to clean up the 
ETU. The ‘apparently’ is necessary, for it is 
already clear that the Communist Party will use 
every device, legal and otherwise, to retain their 
hold. To begin with, the old, rigged Executive 
has a ‘lame-duck’ period of another six weeks 
before they hand over; during that period they 
will not be idle. The day Mr. John Byrne won his 
court victory the Communists began to burn in- 
criminating papers at their Hayes Court head- 
quarters; this may be regarded as a symbol of 
what they will do between now and January I. 


But that is not all. Next week, unless stopped 
by the court injunction Mr. Frank Chapple has 
applied for, a rules revisiom conference, the 
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majority of delegates safely hand-rigged by the 
Communists, is to take place. At this, it is pro- 
posed to whittle away the powers of the Execu- 
tive, placing more of the control of the Union 
in the hands of the tame Annual Conference. At 
the same time, the six-week Communist majority 
on the Executive has installed Mr. McLennan, 
one of their number, to perform the functions of 
the stricken Mr. Byrne—though McLennan was 
‘elected’ to the post of Assistant General Secre- 
tary by the same methods as Mr. Haxell to the 
post of General Secretary, and although there is a 
court order in force at the moment restraining 
him from calling himself Assistant General Secre- 
tary until the action is heard. 

And, of course, nobody need imagine that, even 
if their hold on the Union is finally broken, they 
will not attempt to restore it at the first oppor- 
tunity. One of the members of the outgoing Exe- 
cutive, ‘Honest John’ Hendy (a curious appella- 
tion for one as deeply implicated in the con- 
spiracy as he was) has already said that they will 
fight on, and because they have been prevented 
from rigging one election is no guarantee that 
they will not succeed in rigging the next. 

Still, there are hopeful signs. Mr. John Byrne 
has left hospital and should soon be back in his 
chair—this time without the hostile majority to 
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badger and wear him into collapse, as they did 
before. The press, as Mr. Foulkes said (quite 
truthfully for once), was to a large extent instru- 
mental in bringing about the result of the election, 
by the publicity it gave to the scandal, and to 
the result and implications of the legal battle; 
and the newspapers will, it is hoped, remain vigil- 
ant. But one point needs to be made, lest we for- 
get. In some of the comments on the result of 
the Executive election, the long years of Com- 
munist control were attributed to the apathy of 
the members of the Union. There is solid evi- 
dence that this was not the cause: for it can be, 
and has been, shown (by Mr. Woodrow Wyatt, 
who started the whole avalanche as long ago as 
1956) that the fraudulent election which Mr. 
Byrne finally got overturned in court has been 
fraudulently run ever since the Communists first 
won it; Mr. Byrne has in fact been regularly 
elected for years, and deprived of the post to 
which the members have elected him by the 
methods which were finally defeated only by 
legal action. No matter how large a majority may 
be, it will do the candidate who gets it no good 
if the loser is declared the winner. That is what 
has happened for years in the Electrical Trades 
Union, and what we may—cautiously, as before 
—hope will happen no longer. 


Waiting by the Wall 


From SARAH GAINHAM 


erp seegeanag runs along the sector border, 
and there are an odd set of new facts of life 
here. About three-quarters of a mile long, the new 
Wall runs along it, though it doesn’t look new; 
the cheap and nasty greyish cement building 
blocks, like the always rusty barbed wire, look 
as if they were remade from materials already 
old. Somebody worked out that the Communists 
could have built several hundred new houses with 
the cement blocks used on the Wall—they can 
always find raw materials when politics demand 
them. The wall is too high for anyone to see 
over; police on both sides keep the people away 
from the immediate border-line, too. In an 
attempt to control movements out of, largely 



































‘If “You've never had it so good” was really a warning, was “Conservative Freedom 
Works” a threat?’ 


BERLIN 


Allied, fear of rioting, shootings, even shouting- 
affrays, the police have made parking restrictions 
specially for this street; parking is forbidden 
except on Wednesdays and Sundays between the 
1.30-4 p.m., and 5-7 p.m. visiting times for those 
inside and outside the wall—nobody is quite 
sure in their minds who is inside and who is 
outside. 

Here the madness of our times is very clearly 
expressed. Along the Western side of the street 
there are wooden podiums erected so that people 
can climb the steps and see over the wall, where 
granny or the shut-out (or is it shut-in) lover 
waits, having had a postcard giving a time and 
place; the post still works. Since Berlin on both 
sides is very largely a working-class city, the 
people are mostly poorly dressed. The old look 
anxious and the young look angry; the old are 
not very good at hiding their feelings while the 
young put on a tough air, sometimes, of not 
caring. 

At one place the wall has been daubed roughly 
and hastily with the frightening letters KZ 
(concentration camp). This and the visiting times 
make a bad impression on strangers, and the 
notices and broadcasting trucks that ask Germans 
not to fire on Germans; strangers take the 
implication that orderly parking is made more 
important than the misery of the people 
standing in the iron Berlin cold, or that it is 
all right to fire on other kinds of people but not 
on Germans; if natural, it is a little unjust. The 
police are responsible to the Allies for order; 
and everywhere in the world it is thought worse to 
fight your own people than to fight other people 
—still, a silt of bad feeling is left, which like the 
universal tactlessness is part of the Berlin 
character. 
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Some visitors bring their own household step- 
ladders to see over the wall; they also bring 
binoculars when they can get them. A smart 
spiv is said to have bought up a large consignment 
of Japanese field-glasses. It may not be true but 
everyone believes it. You need a field-glass to see 
any features because of the police keeping 
people at a distance. At one point where a cross- 
road runs very straight into the East sector the 
People’s Police have hung a huge curtain of 
sacking across the road—for once the cliché of 
the curtain is literal fact. 

There are five or six places in the street where 
heaps of flowers and crosses mark the places 
where escape attempts by jumping out of win- 
dows have missed the fire-rescue blankets held 
by the police or were too hasty to wait for the 
blanket to be held out. The big houses are five 
or six stories tall; empty now and lower windows 
and doors bricked up, they still show many signs 
of the savagery of the battle for Berlin sixteen 
years ago. At the Church of the Atonement (the 
word in German is the same as the word normally 
used for Reconciliation, which adds its own crude 
irony) the wall runs right across the church 
entrance, cutting it off from the parishioners. One 
of the crashes from the fourth floor was a 
twenty-one-year-old student of the Free Univer- 
sity whose home was in East Berlin. He was five 
years old when Berlin fell, so the hard-mouthed 
saying, ‘after all, they started it,’ hardly applies. 
All his conscious life les grands mots of the 
Western World had been telling him that his 
life and freedom were assured in the four-power 
city of his birth, and one hears an awful lot of 
grands mots in Berlin—but not from the people 
who stand waiting by the wall. 
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Articles, Reviews and Poems 


by LorD ALTRINCHAM, KINGSLEY AMIS, 
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Meshing into Gear 


By JOHN COLE 


HE TUC’s new economic policy report— 

which is being held in the files at Congress 
House as a repository of wisdom, rather than 
exposed to the vulgar gaze—offers the first real 
hope that the Chancellor’s new national plan- 
ning body might succeed. It is still a thin hope, 
hemmed in by ifs and buts, but at least the 
young men in Mr. Woodcock’s economic de- 
partment have revealed that the British trade 
union movement is not, as some observers had 
thought, fixed in hopeless immobility. 


The trouble about the TUC’s economic advice 
to successive Conservative Chancellors over the 
past ten years is that it has appeared to take 
all and give nothing. Even when the Labour 
Party was planning its election policy three or 
four years ago, the words on wages which the 
unions consented to include were ali fluff and 
air. A Labour Government would produce a 
just, equitable and expanding society, and then 
the unions would see what they could do to help: 
that was what it amounted to. It was not neces- 
sary for the Conservatives to exploit the obvious 
weakness: that the unions stood for ‘planning— 
but not for us.’ Labour’s largest single electoral 
handicap was the absence, not so much of a 
written policy on wages, as of any sign that in- 
flation would be more controllable under a 
Labour Government. This probably influenced 
far more voters than did the distaste for 
nationalisation, about which the Right wing of 
the Labour Party has worried so much. 


Now, softly and in private, the TUC General 
Council has faced some of the real prob- 
lems of the expanding economy which it has 
preached so assiduously. In place of the parrot 
cry of ‘no redundancy,’ from which Mr. Carron 
has never succeeded in wooing his AEU 
National Committee, the TUC has put a recog- 
nition that if some industries expand, others 
must contract, and that this means men losing 
their jobs. Indeed, it goes further and argues 
that a deliberate acceleration of the decline in 
doomed industries is justified. All this, of course, 
will be accompanied by measures to cushion the 
social effects—unemployment benefit much 
nearer a basic wage, proper compensation for 
redundancy and, above all, the chance of getting 
another job quickly. If individual British unions 
accept the thinking behind this report, it could 
cause them to become something more than 
wage-iacrease machines. The prospects of 
guaranteed annual wages, ‘staff conditions’ for 
manual workers (to remove one of the great 
props of English snobbery), and other social im- 
provements are almost limitless. 


It should also cheer up businessmen who are 
wondering how the rigid British economy will 
fare if exposed to the rigours of the Common 
Market. No one should get the idea that the 
unions will henceforth consent to ‘redundaficy 
on the cheap.’ They would be failing in their 
duty if they did, and unless British industry is 
prepared to pay a proper price for a new 
mobility of labour between industries, the deal 
is off. An expanding, flexible economy is no 


great joy to a man who knows that his wife 
and children will suffer under it. 


This, surely, is the time for enlightened em- 
ployers to initiate what the Ministry of Labour 
calls ‘positive employment policies.’ If a union 
has not the sense to ask for a redundancy agree- 
ment, why should an employer not offer one? 
(From a cynical point of view, it’s a good way 
to disarm the trouble-makers.) If the motor in- 
dustry, for example, would spend some of the 
time it devotes at present to looking for Reds 
under the bed to finding how it can remove the 
permanent feeling of insecurity among its 
workers, it might have fewer strikes. No one 
doubts that agitators take their chances in the 
motor factories skilfully, but secret Communist 
meetings in Milan or Vienna are less important 
than the meeting a car-worker has with his wife 
when they discover that short-time or redun- 
dancy will interrupt the HP repayments on the 
washing-machine. 

The new willingness which has germinated in 
the back rooms of Congress House to safeguard 
the future as well as the present is also reflected 
in a section of the report on consumption. 
Although the unions will never consent to some 
abstract principle called ‘wage restraint,’ and 
although their ultimate aim for an expanding 
economy is, quite rightly, fatter wage packets, 
they do acknowledge that things might be diffi- 
cult in the first gear of expansion. A great con- 
centration on exports would be needed to solve 
the balance of payments problem, and a larger 
proportion of our resources would have to be 
devoted to investment. This means a slower rate 
of increase in consumption, and although the 
TUC would probably tolerate, even expect, 
higher taxation under a Labour Government to 
finance its social programme, it argues that if 
enormous tax increases are to be avoided and 
inflation held in check, compulsory savings are 
needed, in this interim period, to siphon off sur- 
plus purchasing power. Deferred benefits, such 
as sickness and pension schemes, are obvious 
goals for the unions, but there is also a sugges- 
tion that workers should be given interest-bear- 
ing government bonds, instead of the immediate 
large wage increases they would normally de- 
mand in a time of expansion. 

All this, of course, should be accompanied 
by social and investment policies so radical that 
the other side of industry would find them hard 
to swallow. Before this document, it was only 
possible to guess at the width of the gap divid- 
ing Mr. Selwyn Lloyd’s idea of planning from 
that of the TUC. Even now, it would be a help 
if the Chancellor was either clearer or franker 
about what he is trying to do. But at least the 
unions’ cards, if not on the table, are neatly 
arranged in their hand, leaving the issue that 
much the clearer. It is just a pity that the 
establishment of the planning board had to co- 
incide with the mutual suspicions and anger 
which are inseparable from the Government's 
wages ‘pause. After the Ombudsman, we badly 
need a government psychologist. 
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Pre-Christmas Quiz 


Try these round the pre-Christmas fireside. No 
prizes are offered. 

1. How many mithigenios are there in a nobritoluin, 

and in which country are they a unit of 

measurement? 

- Who said, and to whom, ‘Archbishop, I cannot 
agree’? 

. Where is Kmizysknygrmk? 

. What is a dicaphelogrammologist? 

. What is the difference in the basic beliefs of 
Mystico-undenominationalism and Undenomina- 
tio-mysticism? 

. What is the name of the South African Minister 
of Sexual Regulation Between the Races? 

. Why is ‘Last Post’ never sounded on a Thursday? 

. What English politician wrote music under the 
name of Buxtehude? 

. Approximately how many members of the House 
of Lords are at present confined in lunatic 
asylums? 

10. What is smaldehobble, and where is it made? 

11. What is the best Christmas present you can give 

your friends, relatives, neighbours and colleagues 
at work, and why? 


Answers. 

. Ten; Liberia. 

. William of Orange, to Laud. 

. In Northern Rumania. 

. One who studies the air in submarines. 

. None; they are alternative names for the same 
philosophy. 

. J. Smith. 

. Because Queen Victoria, when hit on the head 
by a bugle accidentally dropped from a balcony 
when she was inspecting troops at Aldershot on 
a Thursday, forbade it thereafter. 

8. Sir Reginald Manningham-Buller. 

9. Sixty. 

10. A kind of very coarse lace; Yorkshire. 

11. The Spectator; because it is the liveliest, most 
wide-ranging, best-written, most stimulating, pro- 
vocative, thoughtful and informative of British 
weeklies, because it contains, week after week, 
names like Kingsley Amis, Evelyn Waugh, 
Darsie Gillie, John Mortimer, Lord Altrincham, 
Bernard Levin, Simon Raven, Marghanita Laski, 
Constantine FitzGibbon, Roy Jenkins, Ronald 
Bryden, Katharine Whitehorn, Geoffrey Grigson, 
Desmond Donnelly, lain Hamilton, Mark 
Bonham Carter, Peter Forster, and dozens of 
others, and because if you send 27s. 6d. (which is 
half the normal rate for a year’s subscription) 
for each name filled in on the coupon below, 
plus as many more as you wish (provided only 
they are not already regular readers) we will send 
them the Spectator for a year, kicking off with a 
greetings card telling them who is sending it. 
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—— =e ie oe Oe Ge Gee Ge ee ee GE SE CE 
To: The Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, WCI 


Please send the Spectator for a year as my gift to 
my friends listed below. 


T enclose £ S. d. 


1. Name : 
(Please use capital letters throughout) 


I 020 alg Manet ale wierd.c ottdore piptete xk Bull died Se8 
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Prehistoric Monsters 


By T. R. M. CREIGHTON 


Ss" Roy WELENSKY’s public appearances last 
week brought some lines from Meredith's 
Modern Love irresistibly to mind. 

With sparkling surface-eyes we ply the ball: 

It is in truth a most contagious game: 

Hiding the Skeleton shall be its name; 

Such play in truth the devils might appal. 
Behind his remarks to the Institute of Directors 
and his adroit evasions in several radio interviews, 
Sir Roy was hiding the sameskeleton—the fact that 
he and the United Federal Party are governing 
the Central African Federation without the con- 
sent and against the will of the enormous majority 
of its population of eight million, and that 
Federation in anything like its present form, his 
own Premiership of it, and the dominance of the 
UFP, can only survive in the face of their bitter 
unappeasable hostility. Whenever consent is men- 
tioned, Sir Roy begins to talk with sparkling sur- 
face-eyes of something else—the iniquities of Dr. 
Nkrumah, his own objections to universal 
suffrage, his refusal to equate political indepen- 
dence or majority rule with freedom, the virtues 
of ‘partnership’ as practised in the Federation, 
the ‘extremism’ and ‘racialism’ of Africanist 
leaders or the threat of Communism. 


Sir Roy must know that he governs without 
consent, and that this must be concealed from 
the sentimental British public. This is not to 
impugn his sincerity. He seems really to believe, 
in the face of overwhelmingly contrary evidence, 
that this is the best way to govern Africans and 
promote African advance; that Africans are so 
backward and irresponsible that they must not 
be given what they want but what the white man 
knows is good for them and at the slow pace he 
wisely sees to be necessary; and that since the 
West perversely and ignorantly wishes to extend 
to natives democratic theories that any white 
African knows do not apply to them, since it is 
so spineless and ‘jelly-boned, it must be cozened 
into accepting his beliefs under the watchwords 
of ‘partnership’ and ‘civilised standards’ rather 
than accepting manfully the white man’s burdens 
of paternalism and white supremacy. Sir Roy 
cannot, it is true, afford to believe in government 
by consent. It would mean the end of the 
Federation and the reduction of the UFP to a 
meagre Opposition representing a quarter-million 
Europeans and a handful of obsequious Africans 
against the forces of Africanism and _ inter- 
racialism. And the white man is doing very nicely 
out of his Central African supremacy at present. 
But it is not because of any conscious wickedness, 
oppressiveness or racialism that Sir Roy is the 
greatest danger Britain faces in Africa. It is be- 
cause he is hopelessly out of date in his views of 
what Africans are like, what they want or can be 
induced to put up with, hopelessly ill-informed 
about the irresistible resolution with which they 
demand adequate representation in the govern- 
ments that rule them and about their ability to 
make use of it and hopelessly antediluvian in his 
belief that they can be denied it by a white 
minority. He is not a bad man but a prehistoric 
monster; and the Central Africa he envisages 


would be a colony of prehistoric monsters in the 
Africa of today. 

Sir Roy’s thesis is that most Africans are not 
yet capable of using political representation or 
exercising political responsibility; they must be 
‘brought on’ slowly till they can appreciate and 
apply ‘European standards.’ As they do so, they 
will gradually be admitted, by a European- 
manipulated qualitative franchise, to increasing 
Tepresentation. And when the white man sees that 
enough of them are civilised enough to want the 
same things as Europeans want, they may be 
allowed a majority of votes—but not before. 


Apart from the temptation to which this ex- 
poses Europeans to retard African advance from 
crude self-interest, it seems, and rightly, to 
Africans an affront to their human dignity. They 
cannot see why to be African should expose them 
to second-class citizenship. They do not agree 
that all Europeans are virtuous and voteworthy 
and most Africans are not. They do not regard 
European standards as practised in Central Africa 
as sacrosanct. They do not want to be ‘brought 
on’ by Sir Roy Welensky, or to attain to an alien 
standard of culture and conduct. They want to 
express themselves in the society that is being 
formed and, since it contains thirty-six Africans 
to every European, they cannot see why Sir Roy 
Welensky should deny to them the right to con- 
tribute as much as Europeans to its building. 

Sir Roy still speaks as if the Monckton Com- 
mission, with its clear recommendation of an 
African majority in Northern Rhodesia and its 
outright statement that Federation without 
sweeping changes in favour of African rep- 
resentation is unviable, had never sat. He still 
futilely attempts to denigrate Dr. Banda’s vic- 
tory in. Nyasaland as ‘extremist’ and unrep- 
resentative because he must reconcile his claim 
that the Federation is the freest country in Africa 
with the fact that the only territory enjoying 
majority representation wants above all to leave 
it. Even in his attacks upon Ghana, Sir Roy over- 
looks the fact that, whatever its deficiencies, Dr. 
Nkrumah’s government was elected by universal 
suffrage, whereas his own is supported by a tiny 
fraction of the total population. And in defend- 
ing Tshombe as representing an African majority 
in Katanga, because he is prepared to play the 
European game, while opposing one in Northern 
Rhodesia because Kenneth Kaunda is a true inter- 
racialist, he reaches the limit of expedient in- 
consistency. 

Sir Roy is attempting to shelter his fragile 
Federal house of cards against the blasts of the 
wind of change. Britain should pay no attention, 
but introduce the necessary changes to the 
Northern Rhodesian constitution—a fair per- 
centage for the qualification for National seats 
and the abolition of special Asian and Coloured 
seats—and refuse to abandon her reserved 
powers under the present inequitable Southern 
Rhodesian constitution. Perhaps good sense and 
Mr. Maudling will be able to insist on this in the 
Cabinet: for if they do not, it will mean the end 
of British influence in Central Africa. 
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O Pays de Voltaire! 


By ANTHONY HARTLEY 


nN a book, L’Enracinement, which was written 

during the war and intended to suggest how 
the French State might be reformed after the 
Liberation, Simone Weil wrote: ‘The most im- 
portant thing perhaps is the total remodelling of 
the police. . . . What is much more important 
still is that there should no longer be social cate- 
gories like those of prostitutes and habitual 
criminals with an official existence as cattle 
handed over to the police to do as it likes with 
and supplying it at the same time with victims 
and accomplices.’ The sub-title of the book was 
‘Prelude to a declaration of duties towards 
human beings.’ Simone Weil died in exile soon 
after writing it. 

Nearly twenty years later the French Govern- 
ment finds itself having to institute proceedings 
against ‘persons unknown’ in sixty cases where 
the bodies of Algerians, their hands bound, have 
been retrieved from the Seine. The killings, so it 
seems, Were committed at the time of the mas- 
sive Moslem demonstrations in the centre of 
Paris on October 17, and grave suspicion is felt 
to rest on the police. Moreover, it has been re- 
ported by reputable journalists that many of the 
14,000 Moslems arrested that day were beaten 
mercilessly on arrival at the stadiums in the out- 
skirts of Paris, which had been hurriedly requisi- 
tioned to contain them. Speaking before the Paris 
Municipal Council, M. Papon, the Prefect of 
Police, made no reply to these charges, apart 
from saying that the bodies in the river were 
those of Algerians who had failed to obey the 
orders of the FLN. What he did say (and the 
words are significant) went as follows: 

Drop by drop the poison of disintegration is 
distilled. Yesterday the army, today the police. 
The attacks, the calumnies of which the police 
is the victim run the risk of affecting its will. 

In other words, any attempt by political France 
to restrain the police in its methods of keeping 
order might mean that there would be no police 
at all—and hence no defence of the State against 
the numerous threats that confront it. 

I am not concerned here with who was or was 
not responsible for the bodies found in the Seine. 
A commission of inquiry has been set up, and I 
hope it will do its work thoroughly. On the other 
hand, the brutalities committed. at such recep- 
tion centres as the Parc des Sports, Porte de Ver- 
sailles, are well substantiated, and the only excuse 
that can be made for them is the exasperation of 
a police force which has suffered many dead and 
injured in the course of attacks on itself as well 
as in its attempts to keep the peace in the inter- 
necine war that is being waged between FLN 
and MNA in Paris and the suburbs. When one 
reads in Témoignage Chrétien of an Algerian 
running the gauntlet of whips, truncheons and 
rifle butts and arriving at the other end with his 
tibia, fibula and arm broken, it seems not improb- 
able that some may have succumbed under this 
treatment and that, in this case, there would be 
a strong temptation to avoid inquiries by dispos- 
ing of the bodies. But it is impossible to decide 
whether this in fact took place from a distance 
and without more evidence. Perhaps the Paris 





police are not guilty of murder; they certainly 
seem to have been guilty of gross brutality. 
What is quite clear, so it seems to me, and 
what any friend of France must see with a sink- 
ing heart, is the penetration of the Algerian cor- 
ruption to the very centre of Metropolitan 
France. For many years the French State turned 
a blind eye to the doings of its army in Algeria 
on the grounds that to do otherwise would under- 
mine that army’s allegiance. Yet the stories of 
torture were not hushed up, but went to shame 
the name of France abroad (the case of Djamila 
Boupacha is before a court at this moment), and 
the Algerian army and its commanders have not 
been notable for their obedience to orders from 
Paris. The French State has had the worst of 
both worlds: disloyalty and discredit. And now, 
if M. Papon’s statement to the Municipal Coun- 
cil means anything, it means that France is being 
asked to repeat this experience with the Paris 
police. In future, not only will the army have its 
own Algerian policy, but also the police force of 
the capital, and those policies will claim to be 
above the law. M. Papon was right to speak of 
‘disintegration.’ It could hardly go further. 


* 


For the Algerian rot is like a pestilence. Start- 
ing from the periphery of French territory and 
French institutions, it has penetrated to the most 
vital areas of the country’s life with such speed, 
such uncanny precision that it appears to be a 
living, intelligent organism. There is something 
unnerving in the way this confrontation with 
Algeria has exposed weakness after weakness of 
French life. First, political -weakness: the in- 
ability of the parties to find a majority for any 
really difficult decision or really prolonged nego- 
tiation. Then the administrative weakness: the 
lack of control over high officials and the com- 
plicities they enjoy in defying the will of the legal 
government. Weakness of thought: the terrible 
gift of the French mind for forming hard and 
fast categories, so that Algeria—‘a department 
of Metropolitan France’-—was never considered 
as an autonomous partner until it was too late. 
And now the moral weakness of the police: any- 
one who has ever seen a riot will know that they 
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are given to violence; anyone who has ever been 
arrested by them will know that they are given to 
the passage au tabac—a polite name for the third 
degree. What the guerrilla warfare conducted 
by the FLN inside France has done is to magnify 
these tendencies, until some policemen whose 
comrades had been murdered grew savage and 
there was the possibility of monstrous crimes. A 
police which is a law unto itself has been goaded 
by a despised category of citizens until that law 
has become draconian. So old men and boys are 
beaten in a despairing sort of way by péres de 
famille who will go home and forget all about it 
with a beefsteak and a glass of red wine. Or will 
they forget? If reports in Le Monde are correct, 
many policemen were worried by the methods 
used on October 17, while M. Papon himself is 
said to have intervened personally to stop the 
beating-up of Algerians in the courtyard of the 
Prefecture of Police. These are signs of grace, but 
it is all the more astonishing that what one would 
like to. believe was a minority of the Paris police 
was allowed to commit such brutalities. 

Faced with the increasing demoralisation 
spread by the Algerian war, those foreign 
observers who follow the fate of France with 
affection and apprehension can only exclaim once 
again that the war must be ended without delay. 
Fortunately, the chances of achieving this now 
look a little better. President de Gaulle has recog- 
nised the representative character of the FLN, 
thereby removing a major point of contention 
between the two sides, while the tone adopted by 
M. Ben Khedda, the new Prime Minister of the 
Algerian Provisional Government, has been con- 
ciliatory, particularly as regards the future of the 
French settlers in Algeria. There remains the 
problem of the Sahara, to which President de 
Gaulle referred specifically in last Friday's 
speech at Marseille, but, if negotiations were to 
break down on this point, the statesmen respon- 
sible would be guilty of almost incredible folly. 
Obviously, Ben Bella and his companions must 
be released. 

For it is now apparent that an end must be 
made quickly, if France is not to succumb to the 
Algerian malady and if Algeria itself is to be 
saved from total disaster. The leaders of the 
FLN themselves seem to be aware of the danger. 
Were the French State to collapse in anarchy, the 
only group to gain from it would be the OAS, 
which has already profited so greatly from the 
decadence of governmental authority. As for 
President de Gaulle, he must now realise that time 
is against him. What is wanted to finish with the 
Algerian problem is not manceuvring, but surgery. 
Those of us, who have believed both in his good 
intentions and that he was the only Frenchman 
who could conceivably end the struggle, must 
now admit that only success can justify the price 
which has been paid since 1958: the dereliction 
of all authority save what resides in the hands of 
a man over seventy years old. 

If that success comes, then it will be time to 
pass to a much-needed reform of the institutions 
and the personnel of the French State. France will 
have to rebuild an army (and a police force) 
which is willing to obey the political power and 
to respect the rights of the individual citizen. A 
judicial system which gives the accused inade- 
quate protection from the extraction of confes- 
sions or the exercise of brutality on the part of 
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the police must be revised. Ever since Louis XIV 
it could be said that Frenchmen have been in- 
sufficiently sheltered from abuses committed by 
servants of the State, and it now appears that the 
State itself is highly vulnerable to attack from 
the same quarter and lacks the active support 
afforded by an alert public opinion. A closer 
identification of the French people with their 
instruments of government is essential for the 
future of France. At times it has seemed as if 
the defence of the rights of the individual had 
been left to a small group of journalists and intel- 
lectuals, and this cause has not always been 
served by the exaggeration and lack of common 
sense displayed by its adherents. 

Relief from the Algerian pressure should allow 


Don’t Outstay 


By DEREK 


& HRISTMAS is coming, the goose is getting fat, 
and perhaps it’s worth remembering that this 
time last year embattled tenants of King’s Court, 
a block of flats in King’s Road, Chelsea, faced 
the threat of eviction by Christmas Day for 
refusing to agree without discussion rent increases 
of up to 117 per cent. While tenants of 
Alexandra Mansions, another King’s Road block, 
faced with similar increases, almost achieved the 
distinction of persuading Chelsea Council to 
purchase the building compulsorily. Both cases 
were news for a time. Both ended with a whimper 
rather than a bang. Tories in particular, if they 
are in search of new and useful social legislation, 
could do worse than study them, as Chelsea is 
not the only place where such things happened. 
These situations are still typical in residential 
metropolitan boroughs, though Chelsea was 
perhaps the extreme case; and they make a wry 
squiggle in the margin of the affluent society. 

Late last summer, round holiday time, with 
Parliament in recess, landlords were busy noti- 
fying tenants of rent increases they would be 
demanding when the 1957 Rent Act expired 
towards the end of the year. So swingeing were 
many of the new demands in Chelsea that Captain 
Litchfield, the conscientious naval officer who 
sits for it, saw the then Minister of Housing, 
Mr. Henry Brooke. He had been so disgusted, 
he told the local paper, the West London Press, 
that he had written to several landlords and had 
not received a single acknowledgment. He even 
considered making their names public, and one 
rather wishes he had, though two at least saved 
him the trouble. 

King’s Court is a typical brick box of the 
Thirties, a stone’s-throw from Chelsea Town 
Hall. It had undergone several recent changes of 
ownership, including two in a fortnight, ending 
up in the lap of Town and Commercial Properties 
Ltd. The tenants are middle-class, mostly living 
on fixed incomes, including a number of retired 
service people or their widows; the average age 
last summer was sixty-two; some had been there 
twenty-five years or so (and kept their flats in re- 
pair), survivors of a time when Chelsea was a 
cheap, unexacting place to live in. However, a 
good many of the flats had become rather scruffy, 
and there were complaints about the plumbing 
and other things. 
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the French people a breathing-space in which to 
reform the institutions of their State. There is a 
glaring incompatibility between France’s econo- 
mic prosperity and its political disarray which 
can hardly be allowed to continue, but which 
cannot be remedied as long as the Algerian prob- 
lem remains unsolved. If that problem remains 
to infect French life, then all the real achieve- 
ments of France since the war will be lost, and 
much else besides. At this moment it seems that 
the next six months will be decisive. Either there 
will be peace or France, guardian of the central 
tradition of Europe and its civilisation, will be in 
eclipse. And those of us to whom it has given so 
much will be left to murmur: 

O drapeaux de Wagram! O pays de Voltaire! 


Your Income 


BARTON 


These tenants, some of whom had incomes of 
£400 to £500 a year, early in August received no- 
tices of rent increases under which a two-roomed 
fiat at £195 p.a. exclusive of rates jumped to £425. 
They were already responsible for all service and 
maintenance, including fixtures, window-cleaning 
and decoration, yet a service charge (£90 p.a. on 
a two-room flat) was planked on. A new clause 
stipulated that tenants must redecorate. They 
were to contribute to porterage, heat and light 
in passageways, etc., insurance, maintenance of 
the pocket handkerchief ‘iawns and gardens,’ and 
to be liable to stamp duty on the agreement, 
which was for three years only. The landlords 
did not bother to put forward any justification 
beyond ‘rising costs which may reasonably be 
contemplated over a three-year period.’ They did 
not send anyone to inspect the flats before loosing 
the demands. They rounded off the letter by 
saying the terms were not subject to negotiation. 
The time given was one month. 

The tenants took one of the two constructive 
pieces of advice which Captain Litchfield and 
other worried Tory MPs had extracted from the 
unenthusiastic Mr. Brooke and under the leader- 
ship of an energetic and gallant Wing-Com- 
mander formed a tenants’ protection association. 

The reaction of the agent for the owners, a 
Mr. A. J. Hines, to this natural and indeed 
officially recommended step was curious. He 
called the tenants who formed the association 
‘agitators and mutineers.’ He did not reply to 
their courteous letter asking the landlords to 
negotiate new rents. He refused to recognise them 
and threatened if they didn’t sign during 
September to evict them by Christmas Day. 

The tenants now took the other rather clumsy 
weapon which the Minister of Housing had 


improvised, and during September, on their MP's - 


advice, asked their council to purchase the flats 
compulsorily. The Minister had recommended 
local authorities to do this in cases of genuine 
exploitation, and Hackney and Stepney Councils 
had already gone ahead with compulsory pur- 
chase orders. However, the first comment of the 
Town Clerk of Chelsea on the Minister's circu- 
lar was that it was ‘quite unrealistic.’ ‘Compul- 
sory purchase of a block of flats like King’s 
Court,’ he was reported as saying, ‘was out of 
the question.’ as the council would have to pay 
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full market value and either re-let at the same 


high rents or get the ratepayers to subsidise them. 

The council therefore approached this strange 
new object in their path with circumspection. A 
move by the Labour members to call a special 
council meeting failed because too many of them 
were on holiday to muster a quorum under the 
council’s Standing Orders. But on October 19 a 
report from the housing committee went before 
the full council. By this time Alexandra Mansions 
had joined in. They too had formed a tenants’ 
association and asked the council to make a 
compulsory purchase order. 

If King’s Court is a box, Alexandra Mansions 
is a crate. It dates from 1897, has bare stone stair- 
cases, no central heating or lifts. It had changed 
hands three times in five months earlier in the 
year, each time at increasing cost, and had come 
to rest with Thorney Court Ltd., chairman a Mr. 
A. Woolf. Thorney Court paid over £70,000 for 
a thirty-seven-year lease. Rents had run at £135 to 
£190 a year exclusive of rates, and the landlords 
were offering fourteen-year leases for £3,500 plus 
a service charge later of £100 p.a. without the 
option of a rent; which as tenants quickly worked 
out were equivalent to rents of roughly £600 a 
year, ‘not unreasonable for Chelsea,’ as the agent 
was reported as saying, adding justly, ‘this is a 
substantial building, by no means a slum 
property.” Here again the tenants were mostly 
elderly or retired, and some had lived there for 
twenty or thirty years. 

The council studied the housing committee’s 
report and sought more information about 
Alexandra Mansions. The committee themselves 
asked for a decision on King’s Court to be 
deferred pending the outcome of negotiations 
between tenants and landlords. The landlords’ 
solicitors still categorically refused to deal with 
the tenants’ association and had insisted on a 
list of individual tenants. (The landlords paid the 
Wing-Commander the compliment of writing to 
him personally to say that under no circumstances 
would his lease be renewed.) 

In mid-November the housing committee, 
after further research, recommended against a 
compulsory purchase order in either case. On 
King’s Court, on the ground that only fifteen 
tenants were still sticking out, a figure the tenants’ 
association promptly repudiated, claiming a hard 
core of twenty-six. On Alexandra Mansions, on 
the ground that the landlords had indicated 
willingness to negotiate letting instead of selling; 
this was denied by tenants and only half-con- 
firmed ‘in cases of hardship’ by the landlords. 
Morale was low and not improved by a curious 
utterance of the housing committee chairman 
that ‘it was not on grounds of hardship that we 
have our terms of reference. . .. We must look at 
market values, and that is what must lead us to 
our conclusion.” The West London Press tartly 
pointed out that it was hardship the Minister 
meant—he had laid stress on the word 
‘exorbitant.’ 

Less than'a month from Christmas Day the 
tenants in King’s Court were still threatened and 
some in Alexandra Mansions were planning to 
move out before Christmas. Then suddenly the 
council took action. The housing committee 
recommended a compulsory purchase order on 
Alexandra Mansions. Not on King’s Court, where 
they were now negotiating with the landlords on 
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service charges, though they hinted they would 
make orders on individual flats if necessary. The 
effect at Alexandra Mansions was like the 
trumpet at Jericho; the rents came tumbling 
down. By the end of January this year Thorney 
Court Ltd. were reported to be making counter- 
offers of £330, which might still be thought quite 
a lot for the privilege of living there. 

This was not the end of the story. Negotiations 
over service charges and other points at 
Alexandra Mansions dragged on for months. 
Scarcely had they made the order than the 
council, not wishing to be lumbered with this 
solid lump of Victoriana, had hinted that if the 
landlords saw the light they might withdraw it. 
‘The landlords, with presumably a_ lucrative 
eventual redevelopment in view, were determined 
to cling to the building at all costs, so the 
pressures were delicately poised. The landlords 
seem to have shown themselves stubborn in re- 
treat. Over King’s Court, the council’s indirect 
pressure had helped the tenants to secure a year’s 
extension of the old rents for cases of hardship, 
and a five-year tenure instead of three for tenants 
who accepted the higher rents—but no actual 
reduction of rents, so one very much wonders 
why this block too wasn’t given the full treatment. 

The Alexandra Mansions wrangle reached a 
deadlock last August. The landlords had reduced 
the rents from nearly seven times the gross 
annual value to just under four times for three- 
year leases (most official spokesmen have 
suggested two and a half to four times the 
‘gross annual value as a fair rent), but the 
tenants still cbjected strongly to the service 
sharges, including upkeep of a minute mudpatch 
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described as a ‘garden.’ At the end of August 
the Minister fixed October 24 for the public 
inquiry, and the council, faced with the real 
prospect of having to go through with it, decided 
the landlords were no longer being unreasonable, 
and buried the compulsory purchase order with 
full military honours. Ironically, the landlords 
gracefully hauled their flag down and dropped 
the service charges and a demand that the tenants 
must strip and polish the floors and re-lacquer 
all metalwork if they leave, but not before the 
report recommending withdrawal was printed, 
thus docking the council of the final feather in 


their cap. 
What has been gained? At Alexandra 
Mansions ‘reasonable leases on _ reasonable 


terms’; the council will keep the case under 
constant review; and if after three years 
excessive demands are made, the big blunt instru- 
ment can be brought out again. At King’s Court, 
frankly not much; and that is what the tenants, 
who didn’t have a compulsory purchase order to 
slug with and face the possibility of a repetition 
in 1963, think. Especially as the negotiations 
over service charges are apparently continuing 
even now. (The landlords, incidentally, refused 
to accept any rent during the year of the 
fight, thus giving these orderly people guilty 
feelings about non-payment.) One year of the 
new tenancy has virtually gone, and during 
it the people in both blocks have had a 
wretched time, not only from the suspense and 
worry, but from the homilies read them by 
everyone from the Minister downwards on the 
wickedness of persistently living above their 
station. Their crime is, they cannot lash out £400 
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a year. Yet are they to blame if Chelsea has 
grown fat and fashionable around them when 
their lives, their loves, their associations are 
centred there? A council tenant, no less a human 
being, must be found somewhere else if ejected. 
Not so a Tory gentlewoman who never did even 
the Labour Party any harm. 

No one comes out of it with much credit, 
except the tenants themselves and the Member 
for Chelsea. Not the Minister, who never seems 
to have thought this mattered, in Chelsea or any- 
where else. Not Chelsea Borough Council, for all 
their elbow grease; never had men to be so pushed 
into battle. Not of course the landlords. But a 
shareholder (good luck to him) did protest at the 
annual general meeting of Town and Commercial 
Properties that the company’s rents were much 
higher than in other. blocks of flats with similar 
accommodation. The King’s Court business, he 
suggested, ‘had caused deep resentment and loss 
of faith in our company.’ 

Chelsea, as I have said, is not the only place 
where this sort of thing happened. It has a 
whacking Tory majority, but in marginal 
constituencies there might be an awkward little 
turnover of votes. There was no mention of 
rents in the Queen’s Speech. The number of the 
LCC’s homeless families continues to increase. 
Certainly rents are difficult to legislate about. 
Landlords are in as equivocal a position under 
a Tory government as trade unions under a 
Socialist. There will be a temptation to do 
nothing until the next round of big rent increases. 
Yet common sense as well as common decency 
demands that something should be done about 
this ugliness in the social system. 











A career 


is what it’s worth 


If you divide the population into two groups— 
those who take THE TIMES and those who don’t— 
you find this: those who don’t take THE TIMES are in 
the great majority. Those who do are either at the 
top in theircareers, orare confidently headed there. 

THE TIMES both by its seniority in experience 
and by its incomparable prowess as a modern 


Read THE TIMES 


newspaper, naturally commends itself to success- 
ful people. There is no high level conference, no 
board meeting, no top executive’s private office 
into which THE TIMES is not apt to be taken. 

This choice of a newspaper by people who get 
on is indisputable.* In which of the two groups do 
you place yourself? 


*There are few greater benefits you can give 
your children than to bring them up on THE 
TIMES. If they are at school or college, they 
can get THE TIMES for the student rate of 
24d. They should write to The Circulation 
Manager, THE TIMES, London, E.C.4. 
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John Bull’s Schooldays 
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First Term 


By BRIAN INGLIS 


Wi the humane notion of giving us the 
chance to acclimatise, new boys were 
invited to arrive a day early. When there were 
several of them, they could acquire some 
collective solidarity; but I came in a summer 
term, the only new boy in the House. ‘Walking 
around the empty school grounds I encountered 
another newcomer, friendly-looking, but we were 
too shy of each other to do more than make 
polite conversation. Not that it would have helped 
to get to know him: one of the unwritten laws 
explained to us when term began was that tor 
two boys from different houses to be seen in each 
other’s company—except when circumstances 
threw them together, in work or games—was Not 
Done. It was assumed, sometimes rightly, that 
there must be something between them. So 
though I liked Ball, E.F.A.P.—we occasionally 
travelled to and from school on the mail boat 
together—I never got to know him, and lost sight 
of him after he left until he was the central figure 
in a Dublin cause célébre in the Thirties, charged 
with matricide. I used to wonder whether his 
loneliness that first summer term might have 
contributed to the crime—the court found him 
guilty but insane. Years tater I saw him again, 
setting out for Bayreuth; during his years in a 
mental hospital he had acquired a passion for 
Wagner, and under a new name he was proposing 
tu gratify it, to celebrate his release. 

It was also Not Done to consort with older 
boys in the same house—and for the same reason. 
My Housemaster in his introductory talk, which 
was embarrassing where it was_ intelligible, 
explained that older boys sometimes became more 
interested in a new boy than was good for him, 
or them. But the trouble was that from the boys 
in the House of roughly my age—those who had 
arrived in the previous couple of terms—the 
choice was limited; most had already made their 
friends, and the rest were friendless for easily 
discernible reasons. There was one eccentric: he 
was later to be posted as a deserter from the 
British forces, to contract a number of marriages 
and father several children, not always by the 
appropriate wife, and to attain eminence in an 
international organisation; and even at that time 
he was decidedly more interesting than any of 
the others. But he did not like games and he would 
not accept the code; so he was no good. 

For, very quickly, acceptance of the code 
established itself as the first requirement. There 
was nobody to hint that any other values might 
be worth holding. With the masters there was 
little contact ‘until some seniority had been 
attained. At the Dragon School we had called 
the masters by their nicknames to their faces; 
Cheese and Fuzz and Pug—and Tortoise, the 
admired Gerald Haines of Summoned by Bells. 
At Shrewsbury we could not have used nicknames 
in this way; not because they tended to be more 
opprobrious, ‘hoosey,’ and ‘lavatory,’ but because 
we did not get to know the masters well enough. 
To their faces we were assiduously deferential, 
yes sir oh no sir—except with a few too old 





or too timid to preserve discipline; to them we 
were systematically cruel. 

At the Dragon, too, we had had pienty of free 
time, and had been encouraged to use it 
according to our interests. At Shrewsbury, of the 
two ostensibly free periods each day one had to 
be spent playing, and the other usually watching, 
some game. And there was also fagging: 
extensive rather than intensive—we ran errands 
for all the monitors, rather than cooked 
sausages for one; but all the more time-wasting 
for that. The monitors simply shouted ‘DOUL’: 
at the call, all boys who had not been in the House 
for two years had to stop whatever they were. 
doing and come running. My Housemaster had 
explained with some pride that dovAos was the 
Greek for slave, as if he thought this put the 
system a cut above fagging; but the term ‘doul’ 
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was only used because it was easier to shout than 
‘scum,’ which was what we were called for all 
other purposes. 

There was nowhere to escape. Boys whose 
parents had paid for extra-curricular activities, 
such as music or carpentry, were reluctantly 
conceded the right to attend their classes; but to 
go and read, say, in the school library was Not 
Done—the convention being enforced not by the 
monitors but by the other scum. Leaving the 
school grounds was discouraged—except on 
Sunday afternoons, when we were allowed to go 
for walks. Sometimes the local oicks, as we 
referred to them, would hang around the right- 
of-way that provided our easiest egress to the 
countryside, to knock off our top hats as we went 
by. I was warned, though, that it was Not Done 
to pay any attention to them. 

That_first term was spent doing little else but 
absorbing the school code of what was done. 
I was soon made aware that it bore little resem- 
blance to the school rules— those laid down 
by the authorities. Cheating, for example, was 
officially considered a grave offence, punishable 
with a formal birching by the headmaster (my 
closest friend was later to be the last to suffer 
this penalty, which did not hurt much but 
produced striking corrugations). But cheating 
was assiduously practised in the lower school, 
in all forms where the master was too 
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short-sighted, too bored or too gullible to notice. 

I was shocked, at first; but it was quickly 
impressed on me that my moral scruples were 
irrelevant. The normal procedure a form-master 
used was to give his form a dozen or more 
questions on a subject they had prepared the 
night before. Each boy then exchanged his 
written answers with his desk-neighbour. The 
illusion was that this would prevent ‘cabbing,’ as 
it was called. But my neighbour, who was nearly 
six feet tall and could belch interminably and 
asphyxiatingly at will, simply ordered me to 
insert corrections to his mistakes-as the answers 
were read out; and when I demurred, pointed 
around us to where every other desk-pair were 
clearly adopting the same ruse. 

In another form the master suffered from such 
extensive hangovers that in the first period of the 
day, when he took us, he was barely able to see, 
let alone to supervise; and there we did not even 
bother to exchange our papers. The boy on the 
desk behind me used to leave his copy a blank, 
when the questions were asked, filling in the 
answers later when they were read out; interrupt- 
ing with ingenious questions if they were being 
read out too quickly, to give him time to fill them 
in. The rest of us thought this risky, especially 
when he gave in full marks, as he sometimes did 
to keep at the back of the form (the top of the 
form sat at the back). He was later to become 
a senior executive in a cartel at an absurdly early 
age, to contract an unhappy marriage, take to 
drink, and die young. 

Breaking school rules was admired. Breaking 
the school code was another matter. At the 
Dragon there had been few formal conventions 
of dress, custom or speech; at Shrewsbury every- 
thing was rigidly prescribed, according to 
seniority as measured by year-group. Like 
racehorses, the boys—though we always referred 
to each other as ‘men’—were known after the 
scum age as two-year-olds, three-y2ar-olds and 
four-year-olds, each having its distinctions and 
its privileges. New boys wore that ultimate 
degradation, the Eton collar, and they had to 
keep their jackets buttoned up; open fly-buttons, 
there as elsewhere, were a subject for ridicule, but 
open jacket-buttons on a boy not entitled to the 
privilege were an occasion for a beating. 

Masters were not trusted to beat boys; monitors 
were. How extensively they availed themselves of 
the privilege depended less on the state of in- 
discipline in the House than on how much they 
enjoyed beating as a pastime. We had a formal 
right of appeal to the Housemaster, but this was 
Not Done except where a boy felt he had been 
accused of an offence he did not commit. A 
tacit understanding existed that monitors should 
beat only for recognised offences; but as ignor- 
ance of esoteric points of school lore was an 
offence, this afforded no protection to a new boy. 

The other self-indulgence monitors permitted 
themselves was love affairs. To sigh over a 
younger boy was Done: to write notes to him, 
daring. About physical relationships opinion was 
mixed; there was some impression that, like 
smoking, that sort of thing was bad for training. 
But in a monastic institution of this kind furtive 
sexual exploration was inevitably as common as 
the limited privacy allowed it to be. There were 
few ‘queers,’ in the adult sense; it was sexuality 
rather than homosexuality. And it was punishable 
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with the instant expulsion of both parties, if they 
were discovered. But of course, the masters being 
at such a distance, they rarely were discovered— 
except by other boys, who were usually more 
inclined to be amused than angry. 

By the end of that first term the school code 
had been instilled: at the beginning of the second, 
i was ready to enforce it on the new boys, and 
looked forward to seeing them have their normal 
values talked, jeered, or beaten out of them, and 
replaced with the school’s set. A very ugly set of 
values they were, in retrospect:* elevating 
dishonesty into a virtue provided it was used 
against masters; stressing conformity as the 
prime need. At the Dragon we had been treated 


Per Ardua 


By OLIVER 


‘J NCONSISTENCIES in Official statements about 

the Royal Air Force threaten to turn the 
recruiting campaign that has been filling adver- 
tisement space in the newspapers into a gigantic 
flop. These inconsistencies are the immediate 
affair not only of the young men who are being 
invited to become pilots and navigators, of their 
parents and of the headmasters of their schools, 
but of everybody in the country; because they 
reveal a state of confused thinking about air 
power today and about the equipment needed 
to exercise it. The Royal Air Force is no longer 
sure where it is going. 

Young men are being encouraged to join it 
as pilots and navigators by the promise that 
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as reasonably responsible individuals; out of 
teaching hours, which were of necessity 
dominated by scholarships and the Common 
Entrance, we were encouraged to pursue our own 
interests; to play games if we wished, but to 
bicycle out to the Oxford countryside or read in 
the library or do -nothing, by ourselves, if we 
preferred. At Shrewsbury we were as regimented 
as boys in a remand home: there was an institu- 
tion actually called ‘lock-ups’ designed to ensure 
that nobody should take advantage of the early 
darkness of a winter evening to enjoy solitude. 
We accepted this, most of us: we even persuaded 
ourselves that we liked it. The craft of the brain- 
washer has never been a mystery to me, since. 
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manned aircraft will continue in service and that 
in consequence Service flying will continue to 
offer a stable career—a point that had to be 
made because of the contrary impression created 
by the Sandys White Paper of 1957 (which, 
though it did not, in fact, forecast that inhabited 
aircraft would go out of service, said that in- 
creasing emphasis would be placed on guided 
weapons). 

But the promise that inhabited aircraft will 
continue in service does not accord with govern- 
ment action. If, for instance, there are to be 
successors to the Lightning fighter and to the 
Vulcan and Victor bombers, where are they? 
What is being done to provide them in time? 
Prototypes of aircraft intended as replacements 
should by now be more than half-way through 
their development trials. We ought to have seen 
them at Farnborough. But no such prototypes 
exist. None is being built—the aircraft industry 
is complaining that none has been ordered. 
Great play is made with the TSR 2 strike air- 
craft. As yet no one knows whether it will be 
good or bad, because it has not been built. 

Whatever it may say on the subject, the Air 
Ministry has already taken the delaying action 
which must put an end to the traditional Air 
Force structure based on manned first-line 
fighters and bombers. Transport aircraft. there 
are to be. They will not be specialised Service 
machines, but adaptations of civil aircraft, some 
of which have not yet been built. 

So here is an unresolved conflict between what 
the Air Ministry says when it wants men and 
what it is doing to the Royal Air Force. It may 
be right to abandon manned first-line fighters 
and bombers—it probably is. But recruiting 
should not then lean upon promises of their 
continued existence. 

Another conflict is between the emphatic way 
in which mobility is now lauded and the ac- 
ceptance, a short time ago; by the Air Ministry 
and the Royal Air Force of foreign-built rockets 
and static rocket sites. When these rocket bases 
were first introduced into England I described 
the move as indicative of a ‘Maginot mentality’ 
in the Service. I argued the case for mobility; 
but neither the Air Ministry nor the Royal Air 
Force was then interested in mobility. Now that 
they need pilots and navigators they suddenly 
discover its virtues. Here again is a conflict be- 
tween official statements and actual events. 
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But the most serious conflict concerns the 
deterrent power of the bomber force. Does any- 
one, friend or enemy, really believe that it could 
carry out the Foreign Secretary’s threat and 
‘put most of Russia’s big cities out of existence’? 
Does anyone believe that, in the words of Mr. 
Julian Amery, Secretary of State for Air, it 
could ‘cripple not just the military potential of 
the Soviet Union, but a large part of their popu- 
lation, their industry and their machinery of 
government’? 

Lacking an acquaintance with the history of 
military aeronautics, these statesmen can hardly 
be expected to see the contradiction inherent 
in their remarks. What is surprising is that the 
Air Staff should have failed to steer them to- 
wards coherency. All experience of air warfare 
teaches that high performance is the key to 
tactical success. Existing means of delivery do 
not justify bomb-happiness. 

The V-bombers are fine aeroplanes, capable 
of quite a good performance in speed and alti- 
tude. At the moment they are not equipped 
with stand-off bombs or air-launched ballistic 
missiles, so that, if war came, they would have 
to drop their bombs in the old-fashioned way 
when close to their targets. But they are not 
capable of supersonic speeds. 

These bombers would be confronted by fighters. 
But all modern fighters are supersonic. Most of 
them can fly three times as fast as these 
bombers. They all carry radar tracking and gun- 
nery equipment. No supersonic bombers are on 
the way. When the Royal Air Force gets its 
Skybolts its crews will still move out to launch 
them at speeds no higher than those with which 
businessmen are familiar on the regular Atlantic 
run. 


If that lack of bomber performance is to re- 
main so unimportant that no replacement air- 
craft will be wanted, something remarkable must 
have happened to aerial tactics and to the whole 
basis of success in physical conflict. It is as if 
the smaller, slower man with the shorter reach 
were to win the prize fight. 

With what I believe to be the best aircrew 
material in the world the Royal Air Force is 
manning fleets of first-line aircraft which are 
falling into obsolescence and which must soon 
become obsolete. Meanwhile nothing is being 
done to replace them, yet pilots and navigators 
are being asked to come forward to devote their 
careers to them. The sooner those facts are 
honestly acknowledged, the better for the Ser- 
vice itself. 

There are said to be plans for the integration 
of the three Services, rather on the lines pro- 
posed by General William Mitchell in 1924. If 
such plans were to be put into effect the Royal 
Air Force would suffer unless it had first brought 
its ideas and its equipment up to date. Both the 
Royal Navy and the Army know better where 
they are going. 

It is inefficient, unjust and uneconomic to 
assemble a body of men of high intelligence and 
outstanding loyalty and then to leave them with- 
out leaders who know where they are going and 
without equipment appropriate to the epoch in 
which they serve. The motto per ardua ad astra 
is curiously dated. Per ardua, perhaps; but ad 
astra? It seems not. 
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SHARE MY CHALICE 


Sir,—Anyone who writes controversially on religious 
matters is asking for trouble. Swiping at Monica 
Furlong’s article, ‘Share My Chalice,’ in last week’s 
Spectator, might easily do as much harm as the article 
itself. Yet one who has chortled at her previous 
articles cannot help asking, as she did, ‘Is she is, or 
is she ain’t?"—only here ‘she’ means Monica 
Furlong herself, and the question refers to her 
ability to interpret the mind of the Church of 
England on this matter. 

The ‘Open Letter to the Archbishops on Inter- 
communion’ was not intended to provoke this kind 
of thing. It was a sober (‘overzealous’?) attempt by 
some thirty-two theologians to state a position 
which they and others conscientiously hold. (Inci- 
dentally, there was little collaboration: I did not 
know, for example, the names of the co-signatories 
until I first saw the printed letter.) A Very High 
Ecclesiastic is said to have remarked that he was 
surprised that so many theologians had thought it 
necessary to publicise a position that he had always 
known to exist in the C of E: but, to judge from 
much of the reaction, most people are more surprised 
at the contents of the letter than at the fact of its 
publication, The signatories ask for regulations 
permitting a greater degree of intercommunion 
between the Church of England and the Free 
Churches. 

Nobody knows what support this request has from 
clergy and laity. Monica Furlong believes that the 
Church of England is moving along behind a large 
centre group containing young people of ‘virility and 
razor-sharp intelligence,’ and that it is moving along 
‘the Tractarian track.’ What is the evidence? I 
should like to think that there is a large central 
body of opinion (but not, please God, an ecclesias- 
tical party). As for ‘the Tractarian track,’ I am 
incredulous; and I should have thought that, to 
judge from the proportion of young clergymen from 
‘low church’ backgrounds, Conservative Evangelica- 
lism is a considerable force in the Church. None of 
these signed the Open Letter: all, I suppose, would 
agree with its contents 

‘Share My Chalice’ raises some fundamental 
questions. What is the nature of the C of E? Monica 
Furlong writes of the ‘intolerable narrowness of a 
national church.’ (I don’t think I’m quoting her 
unfairly out of context.) Usually the charge is that 
the C of E is too broad, not too narrow; but there’s 
little substance in. that..I1 belong to the C of E 
because it is meant to be the spiritual home of 
Englishmen, because it can contain both Catholics 
and Protestants, because we can all learn from one 
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another, because we have freedom in which to 
breathe, Do the new Reformers regard this freedom 
as a constriction? In an age of change our freedom 
within the national church is one of its most 
precious assets. 

The second question raised by ‘Share My Chalice’ 
concerns the exercise of conscience within the Church 
of England. Of course Anglo-Catholics have 
consciences, tender ones too, which must be respected 
by those who belong to the same church but do not 
share all their convictions. But they are not the only 
people with consciences. The signatories of the Open 
Letter (and those for whom they speak) also have 
consciences. Why cannot theirs also be respected? 
After all, they do not ask that any Anglo-Catholic 
should go to any service against his conscience: 
they do ask for permission to hold and to attend 
services of intercommunion (when pastorally 
expedient) to satisfy the demands of their own 
convictions. If the Church of England is to remain a 
comprehensive Church—and some of us think that 
this is its glory—should there not be ‘give’ as well 
as ‘take’? 

I believe that the future of the re-union move- 
ment as a whole is at stake. The date of the 
publication of the Open Letter was fortuitous but 
timely, coming as it did so soon after the Church of 
England had refused to enter into relations of full 
communion with the prospective new united Church 
of Lanka in Ceylon. This is a church whose intention 
is to be a true part of the catholic church and which 
will have real bishops and episcepacy and all that. 
Now if uniting churches are to remain true to their 
past, you simply cannot have an inauguration rite 
which lacks anomalies or ambiguities. But the in- 
auguration rites of Lanka were not approved. . . . The 
decision to refuse full communion is recent. It took 
people by surprise, largely, I think, because the 
Church Times backed the new Church. The Open 
Letter has come as a tonic to responsible Free 
Churchmen who were despairing of the Church of 
England after this decision. In 1923 Anglicans 
officially declared that Free Church ministries were 
‘real ministries of Christ’s Word and Sacraments fh 
the Universal Church.’ The Open Letter re-affirms 
this. 

Monica Furlong’s oddest and least pleasing 
remarks concern the theologians’ theology; I mean 
phrases like ‘shifting of ground’ and ‘ominous hint 
of the short cut.’ Less strange than the innuendo 
about intellectual honesty—Christians have never 
been immune from questioning the honesty of their 
opponents—is the suggestion that the thirty-two 
theologians have allowed their hearts to run away 
with their heads. This is not something for which 
theologians are usually noted! But why should the 
proposed intercommunion be thought to be a ‘short 
cut’? Why should it be anything like marrying a 
girl before having actually met her? To a convert to 
Christianity these arguments sound extraordinary. 
More important, personal experience verifies the 
conclusions of theology that intercommunion is a 
means towards, not the goal of reunion. Short cut, 
indeed! In my college we have for many years taken 
advantage of the Convocation Resolution which 
permits us to invite a communicant Free Churchman 
to the Holy Table. We have learnt to know one 
another by this means in a unique way. It has 
affected Free Churchman and Anglican alike. Here 
is an extract from a letter which I received last 
month from a man who went down last summer: 

In my own case the experience was particu- 
larly rewarding, for my Anglo-Catholic zeal 
needed the tempering influence of a more liberal 
and- tolerant atmosphere, and my years in the 
college showed me not only the treasures of 
traditions different from my own but also the 
real—as opposed to the superficial—sources of 
Catholic devotion. I thank God for those three 
years and I pray that others may also be privi- 
ieged to share the blessings which I so richly 
enjoyed. 

Controversy so often stirs up the deadly virus of 
odium theologicum. Differences of opinion are 
usually caused by underlying presuppositions. Often 
these can only be dislodged by such personal 
experience. 

HUGH MONTEFIORE 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge 
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Sm,—Monica Furlong and her ‘razor-sharp’ intelli- 
gentsia would do well to reflect that intercom: 
munion isn’t a matter of inviting people to ‘share 
my chalice.’ If it were my chalice, or hers, or an 
Anglican, Roman or Free Church chalice, the rest 
of us could share her cheerful lightheartedness 
about the whole business. The trouble is that it’s 
Christ’s chalice. 

It is open to us, on strictly ‘Catholic’ principles, to 
deny that non-Episcopalians drink Christ's chalice at 
all; but a certain saying about the unforgivable sin 
makes most of us hesitate to do so. If, on the other 
hand, they really do drink it, and so do we,. the 
question why we don’t drink it together becomes 
more serious than Monica Furlong suggests. Her 
analogy with marriage is all right up to a point. 
You certainly ought to get acquainted before you 
marry. But you can’t become one flesh—or in the 
case of churches one Body—until you live together, 
and it is usually better to get married at the begin- 
ning of this process than at the end. 

Short cuts may be risky, but they are more pro- 
mising than dead ends; and the high road to inter- 
communion by way of agreement about the historic 
episcopate has been closed by the barbed-wire 
entanglement of a “‘Tractarian’ doctrine of the minis- 
try which the Church of England at the Reformation 
and for long afterwards never dreamed of accepting. 
Warm emotion and woolly minds do tend to keep 
company; buf it would be rash to conclude that the 
best qualification for a sound theologian is a cold 
heart. 

G. W. H. LAMPE 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge 


* 


Sir,—Referring to the manifesto signed by a num- 
ber of soi-disant theologians relating to inter- 
communion with Protestant sects and their seeming 
desire for ‘individual baptised Communicant mem- 
bers of churches not at present in Communion with 
the Church of England to be received at Com- 
munion,’ what do they really mean? Dissenters have 
no use or desire for sacraments and that is why they 
dissent. Before there can be intercommunion Protes- 
tant dissenters would have to accept the doctrines 
of original sin and the real presence: will they do 
that? As to the theologians, they must be modern- 
ists, and modernism and all that it implies is a 
grave sin. G. W. R. THOMSON 
13 King's Hall Road, Beckenham, Kent 


THE UNTRUTH ABOUT BEETHOVEN 

Sir,—It hardly seems possible, but there must be 
some sort of continuity between the man who wrote 
In Memory of W. B. Yeats and the smug, Bowdler- 
ised public figure who reviews Miss Anderson's 
Letters of Beethoven in last week’s issue. 

What happens to an Auden between the time of 
his writing with such inspired compassion on the 
subject of human frailty and attendant genius and 
now, when he constitutes himself as a sort of one-man 
Watch Committee, dedicated to protecting us from 
the grosser facts of life? 

I ask in all sincerity, because the poet who could 
‘pardon’ Kipling and Paul Claudel is certainly not 
the pontificating lay preacher who would rather his 
weaker brethren did not know that Beethoven was 
beastly to servants, neurotic concerning nephews. 

Consider for a moment the attitudes of insipid 
self-righteousness and odious paternalism he 
assumes in the last paragraph of his review. No 
readers—except, one supposes, Mr. Auden and a 
few others of the predestined elect—can be trusted 
to have any but one of two reactions to these letters: 
either we will use them to justify our own failings, 
or we will be tempted into denigrating sublime art 
because of its origin in a sadly imperfect human 
being. 

To ensure that wé do not seize such an oppor- 
tunity for going astray, Mr. Auden would rather 
that ‘three-quarters of this correspondence had been 
destroyed immediately,’ and erds by equating Miss 
Anderson’s marvellous and dedicated scholarship 
with keyhole journalism. . . . This, from the poet 
whose few, lethal words about the censor were 
quoted by a whole generation of young debaters in 
support of the whole truth. 
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In a field in North Carolina where cotton once grew, a This is yet another milestone in the triumphant progress of 
$20,000,000 chemical plant has now arisen. Here Fiber I.C.I.’s remarkable synthetic fibre. As ‘Terylene’, it’s made in 

Industries Incorporated is producing a new synthetic fibre Britain and Canada. In France, Germany, Italy, Holland, Poland, 
known as ‘Fortrel’ whose silk-like threads, cascading out of Czechoslovakia, Spain and Japan, similar polyester fibres with ‘ 
spinnerets, are going to textile mills throughout America. But different trade names but the same outstanding properties are t 
among the voices to be heard above the whirr of machinery are being produced under licence from I.C.I. And now, too, in the 
some that are unmistakably English; for this is a joint venture U.S.A., one of the world’s most sophisticated and discriminating 

by Britain’s leading chemical company, I.C.L, and Celanese markets, ‘Fortrel’ will be contributing its unique qualities to 
Corporation of America, in which experts from I.C.I.’s exacting jobs in industry and bringing to clothes for the 

*Terylene’ polyester fibre plants in Yorkshire are supplying citizens of Paris, Illinois, the same crisp elegance that delights 

the scientific skills. the citizens of Paris, France. 


The. influence of 1.C I. research and production 
is felt today in every corner of the globe 








Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., London, S.W.1. 
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I suppose there is no way in which such a charge 
of betrayal could reach Mr. Auden: he has become 
so impregnably a Saturday Evening Post cover of the 
Poet-Sage. It would be interesting, though, to hear 
him state just what he believes should be done with 
the surviving correspondence of those great 
extensions of the human spirit such as Beethoven. 
Should the less elevating passages be burnt by the 
public hangman, or would he prefer that they be 
kept under lock and key, like classic erotica, for the 
exclusive perusal of those, like himself, whose 
corruption has put on incorruption? 

JOHN HEARNE 
] Banff House, Glenmore Road, NW3 


THE REINHART COLLECTION 

Sir——I have just read the admirable analysis of 
the Biihrle Collection by Hugh Graham in your 
October 6 issue. In it, the author refers to the 
other great Swiss private collection of art, that of 
‘Reinhart, at Baden near Ziirich.’ Now, I do not 
wish to detract from the cultural charms of that 
little old spa town, but the Reinhart Collection, 
as it is, forms the showpiece of the industrial town 
of Winterthur, east of Ziirich. 

Incidentally, the collection is in two parts, one 
being a donation by Dr. Oskar Reinhart to the City 
of Winterthur and housed in a public gallery 
(nineteenth- and twentieth-century German, Aus- 
trian and Swiss art, mainly), the other still owned 
by the collector and housed in a private gallery. 

ARMIN P. MASE 
Kant. Technikum, Winterthur, Switzerland 


EDIBLE FUNGI 
Sir,—Readers of Leslie Adrian’s ‘Consuming Interest’ 
article on mushrooms and toadstools may be 
interested to know not only of Messrs, Collins’s 
forthcoming book but also of Claire Loewenfeld’s 
Fungi, which we published in 1956 and which is siill 
in print. This contains twelve colour plates as well 
as numerous line drawings; and, in addition to pro- 
viding clear and simple aids to the identification 
of both edible and poisonous fungi, it deals with 
the use of fungi in cooking and gives a number of 
recipes. 

ROSEMARY GOAD 
Faber and Faber Ltd., 24 Russell Square, WCI 


TRAIL SINISTER 


Sir,—I thank Cyril Ray for drawing attention to the 
contrast between Mr. Malcolm Muggeridge’s-review 
of Sefton Delmer’s Trail Sinister in the Observer and 
mine in the Sunday Express. I am sorry, however, 
that Ray did not point out which was the more 
accurate. 

Muggeridge wrote : 

‘Hitler found Delmer’s dispatches, as they 
appeared in the Daily Express, decidedly congenial. 
Lord Beaverbrook was from the beginning in the 
vanguard of the appeasers, and his newspapers pre- 
sented the news accordingly. Thus, when Delmer 
sent “a long and detailed dispatch” about the beat- 
ing, torturing and murder of Polish Jews “for a 
reason unknown to me it was never published... .”’ 

The purpose of all this, one imagines, is to sug- 
gest that Delmer was like the Berlin correspondent 
of the Times whose reports were cut to pieces in 
order to further Chamberlain’s appeasement policy. 

Yet if Muggeridge reads the book he was supposed 
to be reviewing he will discover the truth to be differ- 
ent. Beaverbrook, it is well known, did not support 
the National Government until Chamberlain took 
over as Premier from Baldwin in May, 1937—four 
years after Delmer in 1933 had Jeft Berlin for the 
Paris office of the Express. 

Even then Beaverbrook hotly supported re- 
armament; provided a weekly platform for 
Churchill's campaign; printed Low’s cartoons; and 
gave sensational publicity to Hitler's atrocities to a 
greater extent than even the News Chronicle and its 
splendid columnist, A. J. Cummings. 

Still earlier, in 1935, when the Economist wrote 
of a Hitler ‘peace’ speech, ‘Herr Hitler is here speak- 
ing with the sane and simple accents of the common 
man ...,’ the Sunday Express commented : 

‘Hitler denies that he wants war. . . . In Germany 
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the Protestant pastors still go to prison. Collectors 
for Catholic charities are assaulted by the Nazi 
Brownshirts. Jews are chased from their homes and 
livelihoods—-simply for being Jews. . . . Are you 
ready to believe a Government which knows no 
method save force at home really believes in reason 
and moderation abroad?’ 

Can you match such sense from the Spectator-in 
1935 or, for that matter, from the Observer itself, 
which was later to acclaim Franco as ‘a great gentle- 
man’? 

ROBERT PITMAN 
Sunday Express, Fleet Street, EC4 


RONALD KNOX’S NEW TESTAMENT 


Sir,—The correspondence about Mgr. Knox’s trans- 
lation of Matthew i, 25, does not, as Mr. Currie im- 
plies, rest on the existence of an Aramaic manuscript, 
though this is well authenticated by critical scholar- 
ship. It is evident to the most superficial reader that 
this is a Gospel written by a Jew for Jews and re- 
flects continually a Semitic turn of phrase, no matter 
what its original language. 2 

Thus Mgr. Knox is faced by a word, which, if 
translated by its English equivalent, will give a mean- 
ing possibly very different to its sense. The evidence 
that it might do so was established hundreds of 
years ago by St. Jerome with examples such as 
Genesis viii, 6, 7 and Isaias xlvi, 54. (To say nothing 
of I Timothy iv, 13, which was original Greek any- 
how.) To this can be added the support of non- 
Catholic scholarship such as F. W. Green (The Gos- 
pel according to St. Matthew, Oxford, 1947) who 
says: “These words cannot be taken to imply that it 
[the virginity of Our Lady] was not afterwards pre- 
served,” 

What is a translator to-do. if he wishes to show 
what was in the mind of the original writer? He 
must obviously opt for one version and discuss the 
alternative in the footnotes, which is what Knox has 
done. And is it so very uncritical to prefer, for want 
of other indication, the alternative which does not 
conflict with the teaching and tradition of the organi- 
sation of which the author was a member. and whicl® 
declared the document in question as being worthy 
of credence in the first place? 

QUENTIN DE LA BEDOYERE 
3 Durrington Park Road, Wimbledon, SW20 
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Sir,—Assuming for the purposes of argument that 
Matthew was in fact the author of the gospel as we 
have it, it is surprising that in this one instance he 
lapsed into thinking in Hebrew in his use of ews 
(until) when on all other occasions he uses the word 
in-its normal sense i.e, ‘a state of action continuing 
up to the point indicated but not after it’: ef 
xvii, 9, ‘Tell no one what you have seen until the 
son of man be risen from the dead’ (and then you 
may); cf. xxiv, 39, ‘and they knew it not until the 
flood came’ (and then they did!). 

With a dozen or so ews or ews ov clauses of similiar 
sense in the author under discussion what is the 
point of quoting I Maccabees v, 54, or going to 
Thucydides and pretending that azoreprover ov 
avrov mpw akovex (they sent him away without a 
hearing) and ovk etyvwoKkev avTyv éwS Ov ETEKEV VLOV 
(he did not know her until she had brought forth a 
son) are parallel clauses or have any mutual 
relevance? 

If Knox be right then the Vulgate of St. Jerome 
is also in gross error in giving us ‘ef non 
cognoscebat eam donec peperit filium suum 
primogenitum.’ 

ALAN STUBBS 
22 Stobhill Villas, Morpeth, Northumberland 


VON HOFMANNSTHAL 


Sir,—In an article about Fischer Verlag in the 
Spectator of November 3 you say ‘Sigmund Freud 
and Hugo von Hofmannsthal—both Jews, and both 
Viennese.’ 

Of Hugo von Hofmannsthal’s four grandparents, 
only one was a Jew. Two were of Austrian peasant 
stock and one north Italian. 

RAIMUND VON HOFMANNSTHAL 
15 Connaught Square, W2 
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BRITISH MADE 

Sir,—I can’t follow in silence any longer Mr. Ray’s 
suitcase saga, in which he describes sad departures 
of handles from cases made by Revelation and Antler. 

Last year Shopper's Guide tested suitcases and 
found one of Revelation’s models less than perfect 
(another, incidentally, got much praise). Within a 
short time, however, Revelation told us that, on the 
basis of our findings, they were improving the design; 
and they asked us to advise on the test house which 
they should consult to make sure the new version was 
up to standard. 

Antler, from whose range we tested four models, 
with varying results (none highly commendable)}— 
thought our test methods too severe. Their own 
handle test gear applies a steady upward pull, 
followed by a restricted drop (in ours, cases were 
jolted and swung as if being carried), and they said, 
‘the fact that in practice the failures of our handles 
are of negligible proportions convinces us that our 
tests must. be more realistic and reliable.” So far 
as we know, Antler still hold to this opinion. 

D. R. VICKERS 
Secretary, Consumer Advisory Council 
Orchard House, Orchard Street, W1 


[Cyril Ray writes: ‘I am glad to see my own view 
of the reliability of Antler handles confirmed. My 
complaint about Revelation is that although they 
admitted having a a faulty batch they left 
unanswered two letters and a Spectator paragraph 
suggesting that they should offer to replace such 
faulty holdalls as had been sold to an unsuspecting 
public.’—Editor, Spectator.] 


‘THE HOUSE’ 

Smr,—How pleasant it was to read Lothbury’s very 
sane criticism of the House. I fear, however, that it 
will take far more than a charter to correct the 
shortcomings of that institution. 

It would be a healthy sign if we saw a few mcre 
takeovers among stockbrokers themselves, resulting 
in larger firms able to pass on economies of scale. 
Perhaps then the small investor would not be refused 
or discouraged so often by firms whose ideas of 
costing are, to say the least, strange. And surely it 
is time the City generally followed industry's 
example and went to the universities for more 
recruits? At a time when an increasing proportion 
of the school population goes on to university, no 
institution can afford to be content with non- 
graduates, whose abilities must be increasingly lower. 
If stockbrokers recruited more graduates we might 
also see an end of the traditional cliché-ridden 
language of their circulars, and a few more trained 
economists might eradicate some of the howlers to 
be found in them and clear away the old, decayed 
jargon of City economics. 

V. C. EARL 
44 Montague Road, Cambridge 


THE LOST TRIBES OF READING 

Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. G. H. Nicholson 
might like to know that after reading Monica 
Furlong’s article ‘The Lost Tribes of Reading’ I sent 
several copies of it to friends. 

We all obtained his little booklet and among us 
there is no division of opinion that Mr. Nicholson 
has chronic xenophobia. 

Since in addition to this he seems to relish being 
treated with humour he will not mind discovering 
that he has had his leg pulled in the demand for his 
little booklet. He will be fortunate if everyone else 
treats him as lightly. 

H. BARNETT SELBY 
Flat 8, 10 Elm Park Gardens, Chelsea, SW10 


R. P. BONINGTON 
Sir,—I am preparing a biographical and critical 
study of the English painter R. P. Bonington 
(1808-28), and shall be extremely grateful if you 
will allow me the courtesy of your columns to in- 
quire whether any of your readers possess paintings 
by him, or related material. 

MARION SPENCER 
Department of Fine Art, The University of 

Nottingham, University Park, Nottingham 
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You are a television man, Mr. Collins. Do vou think 
television has had a great influence on newspaper 
readers, or do people exaggerate this ? 

No, I don’t think they do. The effect has been very 
great. The process started with sound radio, of 
course. A person who comes down to breakfast 
having listened to an early morning news bulletin 
is an entirely different kind of human being from 
a person who has not heard any news, and is 
looking to his newspaper to bring him up to date. 
For that reason, I think the function of a news- 
paper has changed absolutely fundamentally since 
radio and television came on the scene. 


And do you feel the newspapers themselves have 
fully realized this? That they have adapted them- 
selves to a changed situation ? 

I think that, to an extraordinary degree, most of 
them haven’t. That, in fact, is what I find so en- 
couraging about the new Daily Herald; it shows 
an awareness no other paper has shown of a 
completely changed set of circumstances. It’s the 
only paper in Fleet Street in which one is conscious 
that something is going on. 


Do you think that ordinary people, who have not got 
a Fleet Street background, as you have, are already 
aware of this? 


They must be, I’m sure. (I don’t think the process 
of change is complete, yet; I'll tell you why in a 
moment.) Because the Herald is unique in Fleet 
Street at present. There are other papers which are 
admirable pieces of presentation, but no more 
admirable than they were two or, if it comes to 
that, ten years ago. The Herald is really evolving. 


Could you give an example of the way the Herald is 
emerging as a documentary newspaper; explaining 
and commenting on the news ? 

Yes. This issue, for example, to take one at 
random. On page 3, where once you would have 
had another page of miscellaneous news, there is 
an article about the United Nations’ plans for 
peace. Now, that was written on the assumption 
that most of the readers had already heard the 
news of Hammarskjéld’s death, and were now 
really concerned to know more about its im- 
plications, and about the working of the UN as a 
whole. 


You have probably noticed that these page 3 articles 
are a regular feature, under the headline ** The 
Daily Herald Explains.” What do you think of the 
series as a whole ? 


Oh, very good. | thought the ones on the Common 
Market, for instance, were excellent; and I know 
what a difficult subject it is to give a lead on, 
because I’ve already sought to do something 
about it on television. Of course, the Herald has 
an advantage over us in this respect, because 
people can go back and re-read . . . important with 
such a complicated subject. The whole series is 
an excellent idea. 


Grand old men are out 


It certainly seems to be a success. Now, what do 
you feel about the leading articles in the Herald? 

Well, frankly, I think the leading article as such is 
out of date. It belongs to the nineteenth century, 
when there was a grand old man in the back room 
laying down the law. The only purpose a leader 
achieves is to induce certain thoughts in readers, 
and you can achieve that more successfully by 
informative and intelligent comment elsewhere in 


NORMAN COLLINS 
LOOKS AT 

THE NEW 

DAILY HERALD 


Norman Collins, Deputy-Chairman 
of Associated Television, has been 
connected all his life with sound 
radio, television, newspapers and 
publishing; and is himself the author 
of many novels. Mr. Collins 
welcomes the re-emergence of the 
Herald as a newspaper for people 
whose minds work. 


the paper—as the Herald does in those articles 
we've just discussed, for example. 


Do any other examples occur to you? 

Well, Malcolm Muggeridge, for instance. I’m 
schizophrenic about him. I disagree with nearly 
everything he writes, but he’s a superb journalist 
. . . the best of his kind in the country, and the 
Herald is entirely right to give space to such first- 
class writers as this. Which brings me to another 
thing. I very much welcome the reversal of the 
policy which says that you can’t have any articles 
more than three hundred words long. This is very 
exciting and I hope it’s the beginning of a general 
trehd. You really have something to read in the 
paper and surely that’s what you want. 


Yes, indeed. Also something light, even frivolous, 
to read, don’t you think? Do vou approve of 
Henry Fielding’s column—or do you feel that a 
gossip column is out of place in a radical paper ? 
I’m quite sure it isn’t. I don’t think this one looks 
sufficiently like a social column at the moment, 
though. One thing I feel is important in a feature 
like this is that the contributors should be the sort 
of people who normally would enjoy the sort of 
life they are describing. 
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You think the Herald must forget all about political 


or social gulfs here ? 


Ido. And just have a really brilliant social column. 
Effectively illustrated, too—that’s important. 


Is there any one step you feel the Herald could take 
that would be a really major step forward ? 

Yes, there is. The Herald is in process of becoming 
a very exciting paper. In my opinion, it would be 
even more exciting if the make-up and typography 
matched the contents more. I don’t think it /ooks 
as good as it is, yet. 


Aim: the new young people 


I see. And now, what about the new Daily Herald 
advertising theme: ‘ People whose minds work 
know the Daily Herald gives it to you straight”? 
This means the younger people, from late teenage 
upwards; and particularly the better educated, more 
thoughtful and critical generation that is growing 
up now. Do you agree theyre the Herald’s coming 
readers ? 

I think the aim is absolutely all right, and | think 
the Herald is moving in that direction. But I feel 
(and my 17-year-old daughter confirms this) that 
the paper could still get much closer to this 
generation; give them much more than it does now 
of the things that interest them. 


Do you mean serious things, or lightweight things ? 


Oh, they want both. It’s a curious generation; 
quite different from the one before: it’s musical 
both in terms of classical music and pop; its 
tastes in art and entertainment are far more 
catholic, and I think you must have a much.wider 
cultural sweep to reach large numbers of them. 
It would be a terribly clever thing if the Herald 
became a paper known widely for its music and 
its ballet and its discs and its theatre and books. 
That would be getting really close to the late 
teenage and upwards. And, of course, much more 
about science. That’s vital to this generation, too. 


You made it clear that you are not a Socialist. 
Could you say why, then, you feel able to say a 
good word (because, in spite of your criticisms, you 
have been enthusiastic) for a paper which is definitely 
left of centre? Is it just because, as a former 
journalist, you admire the Herald’s improvement 
professionally ? 





Oh, no, certainly not. Two reasons. Firstly, I 
deplore the passing of the News Chronicle, I 
know the Herald is in no sense another Chronicle, 
and has, fundamentally, another type of reader in 
mind. Nevertheless, I very much hope that it will 
also take over a large number of dispossessed 
Chronicle readers who have nothing whatever in 
common with the baby they found on their 
doorstep on that amazing morning of the Daily 
Mail take-over. 


And the other reason? 

That I believe it is very, very important indeed that 
one should have all shades of political opinion 
in the Press. I think it is absolutely vital that the 
Herald should exist; that there should be a real 
radical alternative to the other popular papers. I 
feel that very deeply and fervently. One need not 
be a Socialist to feel that... . 
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Out of the Dark 


By BAMBER GASCOIGNE 


The Oresteia. (Old Vic.) 
JINGOISM seems to be an 
essential part of the 
background from which 


‘ ne 
the greatest drama 
\ “ey emerges. AEschylus’s 


Athens and Shakespeare's 
England shared a young 
national pride which was 
not vet tarnished by 
|} 1) cynicism. Gaunt’s ‘prec- 
ious stone set in the sil- 
ver sea’ is only the most 
lavish of the many national pzans which dot 
Shakespeare’s pages. And in the Oresteia 
Eschylus celebrates his city’s greatest achieve- 
ment—the Athenian emergence from primitive 
darkness into a democratic rule of Law. 

The first play of the trilogy, Agamemnon, is 
superbly primitive. In the dark shadow of family 
doom and public superstition the violent cen- 
tral characters take full advantage of a lawless 
age to fulfil their own ambitions; but they use the 
absence of Law to make their crimes seem like 
acts of Justice. So Clytemnestra, while openly 
exulting in her hatred and murder of Agamem- 
non, can still claim that she killed him of neces- 
sity—as the just avenger of their daughter 
Iphigenia, sacrificed by him. Yet he also had to 
make the sacrifice: it was the price demanded 
by the gods for allowing his fleet to sail towards 
Troy. The chorus describe him as having ‘put 
on the harness of Necessity’ when he took the 
decision. There could hardly be a more succinct 
expression of the relationship between personal 
responsibility and political demands. But in this 
conflicting welter of public and private-motives 
it is not surprising that the dithering chorus 
cannot decide ‘where right lies.’ 

With the arrival of innocent Orestes in The 
Chephori the doubt vanishes. Orestes has no 
motive other than revenge; at last an act of 
justice will be pure, and the chorus unhesi- 
tatingly urge him on to kill his mother and 
stepfather. But the clarity of the situation also 
reveals for the first time the horror of this self- 
perpetuating cycle of justice through personal 
revenge. Orestes is appalled by the idea of matri- 
cide and recognises it as a crime; but, once again, 
a necessary crime, since revenge is an essential 
part of justice (2,400 years later we are still find- 
ing it difficult to transcend this concept, so 
Aeschylus can hardly be blamed for holding it). 
Orestes performs the murders. And immediately 
the Furies arrive to hunt him down. 

The vicious circle of crime and punishment 
seems unbreakable until, in The Eumenides, 
Orestes’ case is taken before Pallas Athene, the 
goddess of reason and of Athens. Here the 
Athenian self-glorification begins in earnest. The 
precise problem set before Pallas Athene is a 
dispute between the Furies and Apollo. The 
Furies, the early matriarchal goddesses of fer- 
tility, regard murder of a blood relation as the 
greatest possible crime. Clytzmnestra, to them, 
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was not greatly guilty; Orestes is irredeemably 
so. But it was Apollo, a more recent patri- 
archal god, who himself ordered Orestes to take 
vengeance on Clytemnestra for what is in his 
books the greatest crime of all—the murder of 
a husband and a king. Pallas Athene tactfully 
says that this is too large a problem for one 
judge, and calls twelve Athenian citizens from 
the audience to act as jurors. They cast their 
votes evenly for the Furies and for Apollo 
(both dogmas are equally unsatisfactory) and 
Athene gives her casting vote, on what is vir- 
tually a technicality, to Orestes. But the decision 
itself is comparatively unimportant, and Orestes 
himself now slips out of the play. What is im- 
portant is that Pallas Athene has set up in per- 
petuity this court of Areopagus to try cases of 
homicide—and it was still doing so when the 
trilogy was written. Orestes’ predicament can 
never arise again in a civilised society. The State 
has taken over the responsibility of the vendetta. 

The last part of the play concerns the pacify- 
ing of the Furies. When the verdict goes against 
them they vow to shrivel Athens’s crops; but 
Athene diplomatically soothes ‘them,’ for she 
knows their power, and finally persuades them 
to accept a place of honour in the new society 
(for in fifth-century Athens, a community dedi- 
cated to reason and democracy, the old gods still 
had influence). Finally the whole audience gathers 
round with lighted torches to accompany them in 
the great Panathenaic procession. 

The imaginative sweep of this I find mag- 
nificent, moving as it does from chaos to order, 
from the dark past to the present, from the indi- 
vidual to the community and from performance 
to ceremony. In the whole history of drama 
only King Lear is as all-embracing (take Lear 
himself away and you still have a passable 
Elizabethan tragedy). Yet my account has 
not mentioned A:schylus’s poetry, which sur- 
vives in modern translations even if not in 
Victorian ones, nor his surprisingly vivid charac- 
terisation. Lady Macbeth has nothing to teach 
Clytemnestra. The Oresteia, in short, is one of 
my ten Desert Island books. I therefore ap- 
proache a proscenium production of it in the 
Waterloo Road with a certain dread. 

Many of my fears were unfounded. Minos 
Vollanakis has cut the text intelligently and 
directs the play with considerable verve. The 
ending of Agamemnon is superb, with armed 
guards pinning back the chorus who have at last 
been roused to fury by the upstart A®gisthus. 
At .times Vollanakis’s touch seems less sure. 
He brings the triumphant Agamemnon on to 
the stage, for example, on a tiny burnished go- 
kart—a vehicle which, however historically ac- 
curate, has a marked deflationary tendency. He 
also ruins The Eumenides by decking it out in 
the garb of nineteen-twenties expressionism. In 
The Emperor Jones O'Neill peopled the stage 
with ‘Little Formless Fears,’ and this is how the 
Furies seem at the Old. Vic. And the simple 
Athenian jurors, for some obscure reasons, have 
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NB. 


Next week on ITV 


Monday November 20 at 7.00 p.m,* 
‘All Our Yesterdays’. ‘Twenty-five 
years ago in the Spanish Civil War the 
Government forces were holding on 
desperately in Madrid against the 
Franco rebels. At home King Edward 
VIII was visiting the Fleet. @ Monday 
November 20 at 10.30 p.m,t¢ ‘Drawn 
from Life’. JOHN BERGER talks with 
two people, one a young sales manager 
who speaks of religious conversion, and 
the other a young girl packer in a cereal 
factory in whose life a great interest is 
cooking. Berger picks out for each of 
them paintings which he suggests have 
relevance. jj Tuesday November 21 at 
8.00 p.m, ‘Personal Appearance’: 

JEROME ROBBINS’ BALLETS USA 
in ‘Interplay’, ‘Afternoon of a Faun’ and 
‘New York Export Opus Jazz’. 
Wednesday November 22 at 7.00 p.m,t{ 
second of the new Granada series, 
‘THE CHALLENGERS-TELL THE 
WORLD’: Lord Gladwyn, formerly 
British Representative at the United 
Nations and Ambassador in Paris, is 
cross-examined on world diplomacy. 
His challengers are a panel of students 
from India, Nyasaland, Poland and 
America. Friday November 24 at 
8.55 p.m, BOOTSIE AND SNUDGE: 
a benighted car-drive into the country 
with the Rt. Hon. Sec. and Old Johnson. 


GRANADA TV 


* All stations except ATV, Anglia, GPN. 
tAll stations except TWW, UTV, STV. 
t All stations except ATV, Anglia, TWW, 


Border. 
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their shoulders encased in boxes—ballot boxes? 
the broad shoulders of the law? or just something 
to liven up the play? 

Vollanakis has wisely shared the chorus pas- 
sages between individual voices. He occasionally 
interrupts them with snatches of singing, which 
are very effective when the chorus is ritually 
urging Orestes towards the murder, but which 
elsewhere become unduly operatic. The boom- 
ing Calchas is pure second-rate Verdi and com- 
pletely obscures the very moving account of 
Iphigenia’s death. But, all in all, the production 
comes very much nearer to the magnificence of 
this trilogy than I had thought possible. Ruth 
Meyers, as Cassandra, is the most impressive 
member of the cast. Catherine Lacey’s Clytem- 
nestra lacks the arrogant passion of the part. 


Art 
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The Oresteia is a very long way off our 
modern wavelength and one needs to approach 
it, perhaps, in a slightly anthropological mood. 
But while watching it you very soon forget that 
you have had to make the transition. In the past 
week various jovial reasons have been offered 
for not responding to The Oresteia: that it is 
unlike Roots, that it contains no one: who sells 
coal, goes to the lavatory or makes jokes and 
—more sensibly but equally irrelevant—that we 
never see Agamemnon alone with his wife. But 
such excuses are criticisms of a modern audi- 
ence’s limitations; they say nothing about 
AEschylus. It would be just as irrelevant to 
criticise Roots for not being like The Oresteia. 
And it would be a pity to have to do without 
either. 


A Great Provincial 


By HUGH 


IN his preface to the 
catalogue of the Epstein 
Exhibition at the Tate 
Gallery Sir John Rothen- 
stein relates how ‘for 
some reason, _ insuffi- 
ciently explained, the 
young Epstein was ‘un- 
responsive to the life of 
Paris, which many others 
found so fruitful, and 
in 1905 decided to settle 
in London. He was then 
twenty-five. 

It is perhaps hazardous to propose an ex- 
planation for a decision which baffles Sir John, 
who writes. of Epstein with the sympathetic in- 
sight born of long intimacy. Epstein himself 
simply stated that after three years at the Beaux- 
Arts and the Académie Julian he felt he ‘had 
come to a dead end in Paris.’ But the fact that, 
in the middle of that heroic decade, he chose 
to quit the very matrix of modern art and settle 
in what was by comparison a genteel and stag- 
nant backwater suggests that he was funda- 
mentally less sympathetic to modern art than 
either his admirers or his critics have repre- 
sented him. 

Between 1900 and 1910 Arp, Archipenko, 
Brancusi, Picasso, Gris, Modigliani, Kandinsky 
and Severini all found in Paris a more stimulat- 
ing artistic climate than their native lands could 
provide. Not all of them remained there, but 
those who left did so not because they had 
come to a dead end but because they wished 
to take part in collective avant-garde movements 
elsewhere. Epstein alone moved to London, 
where for almost a quarter of a century he 
was to be virtually the sole advanced modernist 
in English art. (The early work of Nevinson, 
Paul Nash and Wyndham Lewis was simply an 
accomplished but provincial offshoot of 
Futurism.) 

According to his autobiography Epstein’s 
reasons for preferring London to Paris or his 
native New York were the easy, natural manners 
of the English and the splendid sculpture col- 
lections at the British Museum. Fair enough, and 
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flattering, too. But | imagine that he was equally 
attracted by the absence from Edwardian Lon- 
don of anything resembling the corporate artistic 
life of Montmartre. Here, his innate romanti- 
cism could develop freely, unaffected by the 
proximity of overwhelming personalities like 
Picasso, Matisse and Braque, whose visual ex- 
periments were tending more and more towards 
the suppression of content in favour of a 
strictly structural analysis of colour and form. 

Temperamentally Epstein had more in com- 
mon with Rodin than with any sculptor of his 
own generation. He was emotional, literary and 
sémetimes sentimental. We can perceive his 
early dependence on the older sculptor most 
clearly in the beautifully subtle small bronze 
head of a new-born baby (No. 1) which he 
modelled in 1904: the first and by no means 
the least attractive of his many studies of infancy. 
His style remained naturalistic with Renaissance 
overtones until his return to Paris in 1912 for 
the erection of his monument to Oscar Wilde. 
Maternity (No. 5), though begun in 1910, pre- 
sumably owes its present highly stylised form 
to Epstein’s work on it in the Twenties. The 
Dreamer (1911) is still strongly Rodinesque. 

Epstein’s career as a controversial modernist 
really dates from 1913, when the influence of 
Brancusi, Modigliani and the Futurists began 
to assert itself. (The fuss over his figures for 
the BMA building was due more to their naked- 
ness than to their modernity.) In that year he ex- 
hibited a plaster version of the Rock Drill (No. 
8), which in style owes everything to the Futurists 
but in spirit repudiates them. The Futurists 
exalted machinery as a god-like force. Epstein 
saw his Rock Drill as ‘a terrible Frankenstein’s 
monster we have made ourselves into.’ Bran- 
cusi’s influence is most strongly evident in the 
lyrical rounded forms of the “Marbled Doves 
(No. 12) of 1915. 

It was not from his contemporaries, how- 
ever, that Epstein learned the aggressive dis- 
tortions and candid, sometimes exhibitionistic, 
sexuality which often outraged his critics. It 
was from the primitive and archaic sculpture 
which he so admired in the British Museum, 
and of which all his life he was a passionate 
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collector. Adam and Genesis are absent from 
the exhibition, but a huge marble group of 
Jacob wrestling with the Angel occupies a 
place of honour at the end of the gallery. 
Cunningly lit, it appears as forceful and 
dramatic as Epstein intended. But how much is 
it an exaggeration or caricature of force, and 
how much a concept which generates its own 
strength like a primitive Negro carving or, for 
that matter, a bronze by Donatello? Seen collec- 
tively and in close proximity to his drawings, 
which ‘manage to be vigorous and feeble at the 
same time, much of Epstein’s sculpture seems 
to make its effect by overstraining some not par- 
ticularly subtle abstract idea—grace, strength, 
fertility, grief, juoic de vivre. This tendency to 
Over-emphasis was less damaging in his por- 
traiture, since catching the sitter’s likeness was 
in itself a discipline. His busts of Lord Fisher, 
the Dyke of Marlborough and Jakob Kramer 
are three of many rich and vivid romantic por- 
traits. 

It may be that this is not the right moment 
to attempt an appraisal of Epstein’s work. 
Many of the ideals for which he struggled long 
and nobly have now been superseded. But visit- 
ing this carefully chosen exhibition I cannot help 
feeling that that early decision to leave Paris, 
where His work, if not received with uncritical 
sympathy, would at least have been regarded as 
valid and honourable, caused him to become a 
brilliant provincial and not a great European 
sculptor. 


Television 
——————————————— 


Snippets 
By PETER FORSTER 


WitH deep sincerity, I hope 

that whoever read the late- 

night news summary on radio 

last Sunday gets well soon. Oh, 

a sad voice he had; a low, deep, 

despondent tone, a weary obit- 

uary note he struck: it was a 

: voice to make even the fat- 

stock prices sound thin. May he recover in some 

faraway. BBC. island where the seagulls caw and 

he has @nly nine records to choose from; may the 

stars foretell him well; may he never again read 

the news in my hearing, for tidings of joy he 

never could bring—and as it happened, the news 

that night was rather jolly, being about Mr. 

Foulkes’s defeat in the ETU elections. I half sus- 
pect Mr. Foulkes was reading the news. 

Which only goes to underline the fact that 
radio is a lucky dip, and those who complain that 
it is so much less written about than TV should 
bear in mind that it is much harder to dip into 
fairly. At the same time, one can sometimes dip 
very luckily: I flipped. on the car radio last 
Friday afternoon, and caught some quite startling 
interviews with pickpockets, including one man 
who had been educated to the work by his father 
in a manner that made the truth seem almost a 
parody of Fagin and fiction. The programme was 
appropriately called A World of Sound, for it 
was uniquely radio—inquiries tell me that the 
thieves ‘were very willing to be interviewed for 
radio (‘My vanity,’ said one), but would jib at 
even back-of-the-head TV treatment. Tony 
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Are you satisfied that your portfolio is the best 
for your particular neéds ? 


2 


Can you take in your stride all the day-to-day 
complexities of investment management ? 


Unless your answer to each of these questions is an unqualified 
‘Yes’, you have need of the Investment Management Service 
provided by the Midland Bank Executor & Trustee Company. 
This service brings professional standards of supervision and 
management within the reach of even the most modest investors. 
It works quite simply. The ownership of your securities remains 
with you; the trouble of looking after them passes to us. The 
cost is fair and reasonable. The Investment Management Service 
is available through the 35 offices 
of the Company and the 2,300 

branches of the Midland Bank, at 













any of which you can obtain a 
copy of the explanatory booklet 


THE CARE OF YOUR INVESTMENTS 














Midiand Bank 
Executor and Trustee 
Company Limited 


HEAD OFFICE: 6 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


Branches in important centres throughout England, Wales and the Channel Islands 
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This weekend in 
THE SUNDAY TIMES 


BOOMING GERMANY’S 
‘LOST GENERATION’ 


One Woman's Indictment of Her Race 


GUDRUN TEMPEL is a German. She is 35 and grew up during 
the Nazis’ rise to power and their bloody defeat. Her parents 
were of the professional, middle class and—like many in their 
social bracket—they supported Hitler during his early days. 
Nazism then, says Miss Tempel, “‘ was a surge of lunacy that 
gripped everyone. . .. My parents would never have invited 
Hitler or his cronies to lunch because he would have bored 
them with his semi-education and lack of wit. . . .”” Today 
many Germans of Miss Tempel’s generation hold positions of 
authority in Germany—and here’s what she says of them: 

“. . . The forceful and intellectually superior people in 
Germany shun politics because they feel there is something 
missing that they can find in Krupps or Siemens or 
Mercedes. .” This assessment—and much of it is an 
indictment—of the Germans by a German is written with 
devastating insight and almost cruel candour. And it appears 
exclusively in THE SUNDAY TIMES this Sunday. 








No Overseas Doctors 
Means No N.H.S. 


THE BATTLE IN BRITAIN’S SLUM HOSPITALS 


“* What I’d like to see would be a region handed over to someone like 
Unilever or I.C.I.. . . The saving and speed would be enormous!” 
This is not a complaint from some factory-manager frustrated by 
stick-in-the-mud directors. It’s a DOCTOR bitterly denouncing what 
he and his colleagues describe as the snail-pace bureaucracy and 
questionable priority-rating of Britain’s hospital-building pro- 
gramme. .. . Did you know that our National Health Service could 
collapse overnight if all Commonwealth and overseas doctors and 
nurses now in Britain suddenly decided to return home? A startling 
report on the state of Britain’s hospital services today appears in THE 
SUNDAY TIMES this Sunday. 





THAT CHURCHILL PORTRAIT 


A Defence of GRAHAM SUTHERLAND 


Who is the most distinguished living English artist ? Many competent 
judges—the art critic DOUGLAS COOPER among them—would give 
their vote to GRAHAM SUTHERLAND. Twelve years ago Sutherland 
turned to portraits, and his painting of SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL in 
1954 caused an uproar in both artistic and lay circles. In THE SUNDAY 
TIMES this Sunday Douglas Cooper examines the art of Graham 
Sutherland, defends the Churchill portrait and deplores its present 
“concealment ”’. 





THE SUNDAY TIMES 


in every way a worth-while newspaper 
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Parker got the interviews (I gather the BBC has 
no lack of underworld contacts). Philip Midgeley 
presents the programme, which has a sung link- 
age. Both of them, I am told, are typical of 
younger producers to whom radio is anything but 
a backwater. 

There is a sense, too, in which television thrives 
best on snippets. There was a snippet with Tippett 
on last week’s Wednesday Magazine (BBC), in 
which the composer argued about jazz with Steve 
Race for five genuinely illuminating minutes. 
There was another snippet which almost made 
the ‘Miss World’ beauty contest worth while, 
when Miss USA revealed that she was at college 
‘majoring in speech and minoring in physical 
education. And A-R are running a nightly quar- 
ter-hour called Here and Now, looking at various 
jobs and recreations—last week I saw one filmed 
inside a London judo club, and learned that no 
fewer than 20,000 people do judo in 450 clubs 
through the country. 

Indeed, with any journalistic medium—be it 
radio, TV or newspapers—the basic diet must be 
of facts. It is pointless to sneer, as some critics 
do, at programmes like Pencil and Paper (ATV) 
or Pit Your Wits (BBC), which exploit the same 
general knowledge and [Q-testing formula—you 
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might as well sneer at crossword puzzles or card 
tricks. All are harmless skills of a kind which 
arouse either passionate interest or passionate 
boredom, but the kind is surely much superior in 
style and content to Take Your Pick or Criss 
Cross Quiz in which illiteracy is rewarded with 
prizes. 

Again, many TV snippets are exactly the 
equivalent of informative feature articles in the 
press. Not all are professional — witness the 
amateurish peak-hour serial about a Cambridge 
University expedition in the footsteps of the 
First Crusade, which is the sort of thing the BBC 
apparently always feels it necessary to encourage. 
But even here odd facts emerge to catch the in- 
terest—as that a Crusader castle in the Lebanon 
had food stores to last a thousand men for five 
years; and Mr. David Attenborough commen- 
tated in a most sportingly pro-Moslem vein. 

One last snippet. In the Church Assembly of 
last Wednesday, Canon E. J. Barlow of Wakefield 
asked whether ‘something could be done about 
correcting the image of the Church Commis- 
sioners’ on TV. All fair-minded people will, | am 
sure, join me in hoping that the image will be 
corrected—but first I would be grateful to any- 
body who could tell me what the image is. 


Catching the Connection 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


The Connection. (Acad- 

€ emy.) — Ht Gerterale 

della Rovere. (Inter- 

national Film Theatre.) 

Tue first half-hour of 

Shirley Clarke’s film ver- 

sion of The Connection 

(‘X’ certificate) seems so 

slow (if speed comes into 

such a situation at all) 

and visually so repetitive 

that I began to wander. 

After all, a film shot in 

a single small space isn’t all that extraordinary. 

Wasn’t Tallulah Bankhead adrift in a lifeboat 

once, without any mitigating flashbacks, from 

start to finish of a film? But as it goes on, every- 

thing manages to fall into place—the frightful 
monotony, a necessary ingredient, included. 

A group of people with nothing to do, waiting, 
in squalid surroundings, for someone they're 
Jonging to see, who takes ages to come: what 
worse? A station waiting-room is heaven by 
comparison, because at least you know when 
the train is coming and your companions don’t 
spend the waiting time scratching, retching, 
vomiting or squeezing their boils with scréams of 
anguish. The physical circumstances of The 
Connection are so repulsive, in fact—and the 
film, of course, scores over the stage in repul- 
siveness by being able to show everything in 
enormous close-up—that half-way through it’s a 
terrible temptation to be brisk about it and fling 
the whole thing off in disgust. 

The Connection invites. protests of all sorts, 
human, esthetic; moralistic protests against giv- 
ing importance to something as futile as drug- 


taking as a way of life, which it is to these 
people; protests, above all, from, as it were, ‘real 
life,’ or what one thinks of as reality, across to 
this shadow-world that denies all life except the 


momentary kick when the drug is taken, when - 


you're ‘high.’ But they are hardly to the point. 
Artistically, it doesn’t matter what the subject 
is. Nor is there anything necessarily futile about 


the sight of people at futile (but revealing) pur- 


suits. Nor... The answers are all obvious, 
and the film—though it takes a strong stomach 
—gives them. 

The film pretends to be a documentary, as the 
play pretended you were watching a real session 
of drug-taking on the stage. In a dilapidated 
room men in various stages of physical and 
mental dilapidation are waiting for Cowboy, 
who is to bring them their next shot of dope. 
Cowboy finally comes, bringing the dope and a 
little old revivalist woman, ostensibly there to 
convert them but in fact as lost as themselves. 
He gives them each a shot, and they flop into 
their single form of contentment; except one, 
who feels nothing, and gives himself another 
shot, which (while his indifferent room-mates 
wander away as he lies in agony) just fails 
to kill him. That’s all: a lot, and nothing; a 
world, and emptiness. Shirley Clarke’s direction 
is strong enough to give it an intrinsic, not an 


inflated, importance. She depends remarkably. 


little on dialogue, sequence of events or psy- 
chology as it is ordinarily used; what she has 
done is to treat her material with such visual 
point and power that one grasps and feels it all 
through the eyes first of all, cinematically. This 
is real film-making, not the adaptation of a play. 

Rossellini’s decline since his great post-war 
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films has been a gloomy one. So one is inclined, 
perhaps, to cheer I! Generale della Rovere (‘4’ 
certificate) a bit too loudly, because it puts him 
back, in spirit, if not quite in achievement, at 
his old magnificence. Magnificence is what it 
aims at, the spirit of those sixteen-year-old days 
again; and a splendid and (I whisper it) senti- 
mental result it achieves: sentimental only ina 
very broad sense. In striking contrast with de 
Sica’s recent film Two Women, in which the last 
days of the war are treated with retrospective 
irony and a shrugging sense of disillusion, [| >) 
Generale della Rovere is a straightforward re- 
turn to the feeling of liberation and high- | 
mindedness, and to the idea that sacrifice was | 
worth it and the best of all possible worlds just 
around the corner. | 
It has, simply, a Sydney Carton story, about 
the man whose worthless life is redeemed by a 
heroic death. But Rossellini treats it with such 
subtlety that it is far from simple, and de Sica’s 
acting as the fake general must surely be the 
finest thing he has done so far in his chequered 
career. Not surprisingly: because de Sica him- 
self is clearly something of a dual character, 
with so much of the charlatan that one is con- 
stantly torn, in dealing with almost anything he 
does, between irony and respect. On the one 
hand there is the man who made Umberto D., 
and the actor who can be among the most moving, 
as well as the most stylish, on earth; on the other, 
there is the overquoted publicist who hails a 
piece of rubbish he happens to be appearing in, 
like the film of A Farewell to Arms, as a 





“ masterpiece, or ogles nauseatingly from the tele- 


vision screen. But when his energies are chan- 
nelled into something perfectly suited to his 
extremely complex person. and personality—a 
perfect vehicle for his own two faces and even a 
perfect mirror of one’s own ambivalent reaction 
to him—he is beyond praise. 


In a sense it is Italy that is portrayed in the 
person of Bardone-Rovere, and Italy that comes 
out of it best, leaving the German colonel, who 
has so much despised his ex-ally, muttering: ‘I 
was wrong! It was my mistake. .. .—ltaly 
that, like Bardone-Rovere, was capable of mak- 
ing the final grand gesture. The only weakness is 
a rather too emphatic patriotism—understand- 
able, but inadequate for the film’s particular 
morality; and as for Bardone-Rovere’s final cry 
before the firing squad: ‘We die for our families, 
for la patria, and for our king,’ it gives a curious + 
falseness to the film’s last moments, and almost 
cancels out the magnificent set speech by one 
of the captured partisans. Till then, the gradual 
conversion of Bardone the con man into della 
Rovere the hero has been something so subtle, 
so gradual and so perfect that one is convinced * 
at every second and every ambiguity. The tran- 
sition from moment to moment, between one 
persona and the other, is always perfectly 
plausible: heroic della Rovere, after a rousing 
speech to his fellow-prisoners telling them to | 
rejoice at the Allied bombing, turns into Bar- | 
done, the moment he’s on his own, crouching 
against his cell wall half-dead with terror. 
Hannes Messemer, as the German colonel, is 
excellent. Altogether this is a film of very great 
charm, a bit too neatly stitched up for its own 
good, but full of feeling, of warmth, of amiable, 
satisfactory qualities. 
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LIVELY MINDS WRITE THE GUARDIAN... 


- 






DOWN-TO 
-EARTH 
SPACEMAN... 





Whenever anyone puts a man into space, the 
circulation of The Guardian registers a notice- 
able tremor. 

Even people who (for reasons best known to 
themselves) take run-of-the-mill newspapers on 
run-of-the-mill days prefer The Guardian when 
something special’s happened in the world of 
science. They recognise that here is science re- 
porting which treats them neither as B.Sc.s on 
the one hand nor as little children on the other, 
but as intelligent adults with their adult wits 
about them. 

John Maddox, who looks after our scientific 
side, is himself an atomic physicist and lectured 
at Manchester University before joining us. On 
The Guardian he is given unlimited (well, nearly) 
scope to follow up promising lines of scientific 
development, whether it’s the low-down on the 
lemming’s lovelife or the latest loggerheading 
between the neo-Freudians and the neo-neo- 
Freudians. 

This determination to cover the exciting de- 
velopments of our world even when they demand 
some attention from the reader is what keeps 
some people away from The Guardian. Such folk 
don’t care for thought in any form, particularly 
when it’s they who have to do the thinking: and 
The Guardian is not for them. The Guardian is 
for readers who have lively minds and like to 
keep them lively by exercising them from time 
to time. 


LIVELY MINDS LIKE 


THE GUARDIAN 
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The Bloody Fount 


By JOHN BAYLEY 


* ARISTOTLE has not defined pity and terror,’ 
f  ervemee Stephen Dedalus. ‘I have.’ He does. 
If tragedy can be said to die it is perhaps at 
moments like these, when consciousness triumphs 
deliberately over fact and definition castrates ex- 
perience. In that case it has been a long time 
dying. Apart from its usefulness to the news- 
papers, to label a multiple car smash or events 
in the Congo, the old and awe-inspiring word 
has simply become a cosy challenge to say 
exactly what we mean. It stands not for death 
and horror, but for mild intellectual stimulus; 
of an academic sort, for we categorise nasty 
events in modern literature in other terms. It 
does not refer to our realities. Like the Decline 
of the West, or the Problem of Freedom, the 
Death of Tragedy suggests yet another stimu- 
lating survey of why are we what we are. But 
as a title here* it is mercifully misleading. Mr. 
Steiner turns out to be not a would-be Nietzsche 
but a second Saintsbury, and he has written a 
series of linked essays on the history of the 
European drama which are majestic in their 
breadth of knowledge and delightful in their 
exuberance of insight. 

Nor does he ever go darkly to work with us: 
not for him the critic’s ‘we could an if we 
would.’ He lets us have all he has: now a 
brisk note on Garnier, a plea for Musset’s 
tragedy Lorenzaccio, or a fascinating account 
of the vision of sexual warfare in Kleist’s 
Penthesilea; now a few sharp remarks on Eliot’s 
dramatic manner and a pat on the back for 
Claudel’s. He gives us a masterly study of Cor- 
neille’s lesser-known dramas, pointing out how 
well the playwright understood the relation be- 
tween rhetoric and politics; and a digression on 
Rymer’s ingenious attempt to equate the“con- 
ventions of classical drama with actuality, and 
to depreciate Shakespeare’s characters ‘not be- 
cause they violate the principles of Aristotle but 
because they contradict the natural shape of 
human behaviour!’ 

Sweeping us up to the present time, past Hugo, 
Alfieri, Grillparzer (why, one might wonder, did 
formal historical tragedy linger so long in Ger- 
many?), he gives short shrift to the playwrights 
of the mythological revival—O’Neill, Giraudoux, 
Cocteau and so forth—because they set a de- 
liberate ‘ambush for our imagination’ by invok- 
ing the classic names, using the grand public 
myth to give authority to their own obsessions. 
‘Gide makes of CEdipus a petulant little man 
who arrives at the extraordinary insight that 
his marriage to Jocasta was evil because it drew 
him back to his childhood and thus prevented 
the free development of his personality.’ The 
cloudy and gigantic shapes of tragedy are stuffed, 
like djinns, into our little private bottles. Critic 
and audience have of course been doing this to 
Shakespeare for 200 years, but he can survive 
anything. 

Has it broken Melpomene’s heart, none the 





* THe DEATH OF TRAGEDY. By George Steiner. 
(Faber, 30s.) 


less? Mr. Steiner wisely does not commit him- 
self, but I think he would agree that there has 
never been such a thing as the true tragic essence, 
and that what is quite dead is the old abstract 
historical debate about what it consists in. There 
are reasons for the warmth of this discussion, 
for tragedy has always been considered as a kind 
of dance, drill or artifice—something to be got 
right. “No other literary form,’ notes Mr. Steiner, 
‘has been so burdened with conflicts of 
definition and purpose.’ We see the tragic muse 
more anthropomorphically than her sisters, and 
the idea of her death may mean no more than 
does the perennial lamentation over the demise 
of the novel or lyric poetry. All forms appear 
dead when they have been used to the heart: 
all literature may sometimes seem what Valéry 
called chose préservée. And there is besides a 
special sense in which the tragic muse has never 
lived, for the notion of tragedy follows and 
does not coincide with the enactment of it. 
Whatever Greek and Elizabethan audiences may 
have thought and felt, they were not aware that 
they were watching tragedy, in the inkhorn 
sense in which we and Mr. Steiner have to talk 
about it. They were absorbed in a bloody en- 
tertainment or ritual, and this is no doubt why 
Mr. Eliot used to speak wistfully of the tragic 
qualities of the Mass. 

The great exception here is a masterpiece like 
Phédre, where the academic idea of tragedy is 
suddenly relighted in a blaze of primitive in- 
candescence. Nor is it insufferably insular to 
claim that Phédre is closer to Shakespeare (who 
is not in any defining sense a tragic writer) 
than it is to any other more formal European 
tragedy. There is the same extraordinary com- 
pression and contrast of worlds, and as much 
as in Lear or Macbeth the clear lines reveal 
reeking physical realities, the sweating bodies 
and sodden undergrowth. The language of the 
play, as Mr. Steiner admirably says, ‘seems to 
bend towards grosser modes of expression.’ And 
not only grosser, one might add, for sunlight is 
never denied: as well as of the horror in her 
flesh Phédre is conscious of the sweetness of love 
for Aricie and Hippolyte: 

Tous les jours se levaient clairs et sereins 

pour eux! 

Mr. Steiner quotes D. H. Lawrence’s comment 
on the novel—‘you know there is a watercloset 
on the premises’-—and observes that we are not 
called on to envisage such facilities at Athens 
and Elsinore. Yet our response to Cleopatra, 
Hamlet and Phédre surely includes the whole 
weight of their physical presence, with its neces- 
sary dependence on privies. It is indeed arguable 
that privies are more a part of such plays than 
they are of novels like Oliver Twist and Jane 
Eyre, for the greatest tragedy always exceeds, 
either in the letter or the spirit, the technical 
specifications of the genre. In fact tragedy im- 
molates itself by succeeding two widely and 
too well, and is reborn in some quite other form 
and context. Scott and Hardy have the spirit 
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of tragedy in them. So does Ulysses, and the 
epitaph on Bloom’s day of Homeric ordinari- 
ness—‘he rests; he has travelled’—is as elevated 
in its way as that on King Duncan. 

These transformations are outside Mr. Steiner's 
scope, but he is well aware of the necessary cop. 
tinuity in tragic style, which can become a 
prison. He quotes Gosse on the Elizabethan 
tradition: ‘It haunts us, it Ooppresses us, it 
destroys us." We can only couple the names of 
Shakespeare and Racine because their poetic 
idiom is entirely different, and The Cenci and 
Otho the Great show what comes of writing 
like Shakespeare. His ‘grosser mode,’ his in- 
imitable concretion, enfeebles the bravest echo. 
As English we have come to take a gloomy pride 
in having been totally silenced, where dramatic 
poetry is concerned, by the Bard; and we are 
apt to assume complacently that foreigners must 
be in the same case. But the fatal spell does 
not necessarily extend beyond the language 
frontier; foreigners can use Shakespeare as we 
cannot, and it is probably our loss, not Schiller’s 
weakness, if when Elizabeth says that but for 
Maria Stuart 

Frei bin ich, wie die Luft auf den Gebirgen 
we are helplessly reminded of Macbeth’s 

I had else been perfect, 

Whole as the marble, founded as the rock, 

As broad and general as the casing air— 
and tempted to reflect that it is no use having 
a good hand where Shakespeare always had a 
full house. 

Mr. Steiner is a polymath with a more 
flexible ear, and his enthusiasm for Schiller’s 
verse is infectious, though he is perhaps unwise 
to bestow on him (and slightly misquote) Mel- 
ville’s verdict on Shakespeare as ‘man’s final lore’: 
Schiller’s own peculiar greatness is best grasped 
without the comparison. On the other hand, 
Biichner’s astonishing play Woyzeck challenges 
no verse precedent, but draws real inspiration 
—as Mr. Steiner demonstrates—from the mad 
prose of Lear and the Fool. (Schiller turned 
even the Porter into a poetical dawn chorus.) 
And Woyzeck is at the back of Brecht, with 
whose Mother Courage, Mr. Steiner reminds 
us, 2 modern audience is still pig-headed enough 
to feel a bond of tragic sympathy instead of the 
required progressive sentiment of Marxist aliena- 
tion. 

Mr. Steiner does occasionally fall back on 
virtuosity when the breadth and complexity of 
his subject seem to call for a more qualifying 
rigour. His generalisations, though few, can be 
perfunctory. Byron’s ‘wild sadness’ is not an 
illuminating phrase, nor is it helpful to be told 
that ‘romanticism and revolution are essentially 
related.” In what sense, too, does ‘language 
break’ under the impact of modern horrors? 
Poetry may be dumb, but language is by its 
nature always equal to describing anything that 
human beings can do to each other or them- 
selves. At such moments Mr. Steiner falls to 
dramatising his own excellent sense of drama. 
And one would wish to hear more from him on 
the continuity of the tragic sense of life, and its 
relation to God, or the gods, whose removal it 
appears to survive. Rousseau may have at- 
tempted to banish our sense of the horrors which 
lie immemorially in ambush for our will, but 
Freud reinstated it. And to what extent is our 
literary preoccupation with violence a substitute 
for tragedy, where violence is accepted but never 
gloated over? But intriguing as these questions 
are they probably lead nowhere, or only back 
into the dogmas of early tragic theory, and Mr. 
Steiner is no doubt wise to leave them to pens 
far less able than his. 
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Uses of Pasternak 


Courage of Genius. By Robert Conquest. 


(Collins, 18s.) 

Wuicu do you prefer, Pasternak or the ‘Paster- 
nak affair’? Reading his poems and Dr. Zhivago, 
or reading about the way Pasternak was treated 
by the chuck-out men of Moscow’s official or- 
thodoxy? These are proper questions, though 
perhaps I should turn them in some perplexity 
to Mr. Conquest and ask him which of the two 
he prefers; and also what it was, really and 
underneath, which moved him to assemble this 
book? 

It is an outline, with documents, of the whole 
nastiness, from the immediate results of the 
publication of Zhivago in Italy to the recent sen- 
tencing of Pasternak’s friend Olga Ivinskaya for 
receiving Zhivago royalties introduced from the 
West. What puzzles me is whether—according 
to his main titlk—Mr. Conquest wishes to ex- 
hibit the ‘courage of genius, or whether— 
according to his sub-title—his chief intent is to 
give a ‘report’ on the ‘literary and political sig- 
nificance’ of the affair. Is he illuminating genius 
or having a cold swipe at Moscow? 

I should think, on the documents, that the 
affair might be very shortly summarised in this 
way: that Pasternak, a great poet of moral and 
historical insight and bravery, behaved as such 
a man should behave, though with some 
naivety, and that Moscow officialdom, literary- 
political and political, behaved stupidly and 





monstrously in accord with its system, though 
a little less stupidly and monstrously than might 
have been expected. Also that the West, not a 
little shamelessly and hypocritically, contributed 
more to the filthy muddle, 
stupidity 


the misery, the 


; cruelty and the than Western 
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Mr. Conquest, for one, is prepared to admit. 

Pasternak seemed naive in expecting that Dr. 
Zhivago would or could be accepted as a book 
above politics, or at least that it could or would 
be realised that, in his own words, he had ‘borne 
witness as an artist.” Not to accept or realise 
either truth suited both the cold Western warriors 
and the Russian orthodox. It was specifically as 
a poet and a novelist that Pasternak was 
awarded the Nobel Prize by the Swedish 
Academy, after Zhivago had been refused pub- 
lication in Russia, after it had been published in 
the West and after the trouble of the Union of 
Soviet Writers against Pasternak had begun. Mr. 
Conquest uses a good many pages to say that 
this was in no way a political or ideological 
counter-award, and to prove that, on his stand- 
ing as a European poet, Pasternak was in any 
case fit—but of course he was—to receive the 
prize. It is possible to be too innocent about 
the Swedish Academicians. They must have 
known that Zhivago had already been de- 
lightedly announced and reviewed and adver- 
tised and regaled as an anti-Soviet masterpiece, 
so that five minutes’ thought could (or should? 
—but that is another matter) have convinced 
these good gentlemen that if in such circum- 
stances they gave the prize to Pasternak, then 
far from assuring and underwriting his economic 
and creative future, they might be killing him, 
or at any rate making it certain that if he wasn’t 
killed he would be all the more harassed, in- 
jured and humiliated. They could have waited 
and given him the award another year, if by 
then the shemozzle had died away or died down. 
But they didn’t, and some day it should be ex- 
plained why they didn’t. 

Just before I opened Mr. Conquest’s docu- 
mentary-cum-commentary on these matters, I 
happened to have been reading De Quincey’s 
Savannah-la-Mar. ‘God smote Savannah-la-mar’ 
and its children with an earthquake, and the 
Dark Interpreter explained to De Quincey that 
earthquakes and sorrow were the fierce plough- 
shares of God’s agriculture, necessary for stir- 
ring the stubborn soil of the strange children of 
Earth, so that they might understand. OK for 
God, maybe. But it seems to me that in making 
the award the Swedish Academicians, if they 
weren’t acting more than the least little human 
bit politically or ideologically, were all too 
grandly playing the Dark Interpreter’s God— 
and damn the consequences to mere living 
Pasternak; or else that they were all too naively 
acting as God proposing and God disposing, in 
a supposedly innocuous vacuum of perfect 
Soviet goodness, sweetness and understanding. 

Pasternak was clearly in two minds before 
very long, between immediate pleasure at the 
award and gathering contempt, not of the 
Swedish Academy, but of the Western journalis- 
tic furore (which Mr. Conquest hardly docu- 
ments at all, though why?). To have been made 
an earthquake victim for the ultimate instruction 
of the mysterious children of the Earth may 
in the end have given satisfaction to this great 
man; but he knew that he was being used as 
well (‘I could not imagine that I would be in 
the centre of such a political campaign as started 
to be fanned around my name in the West,’ 
Pasternak to Khrushchey, November 1, 1958. 
‘Do people buy Dr. Zhivago because it is a good 
book or only because they think it is anti- 
Communist?’ Pasternak to an interviewer, Sep- 
tember 30, 1959). I would put it to Mr. Conquest, 
and Mr. Conquest’s readers, that he also is 
using Pasternak, not as clearly or shoddily or 
sensationally as some people in the West have 
used him, not as clearly as some of the poli- 
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ticians and cold warriors, but still using him, 
ambiguously. 

In Moscow, where they think it right and good 
that a political leader in his eighty-first year 
should be humiliated and reduced to tears in 
public, how are they likely to treat an aberrant 
someone so little as a great poet? We know; and 
know also that mankind, wherever we like, 
London, Moscow, New York, always produces 
its brash literary dung beetles and ichneumon 
flies, its conforming and performing establish- 
menteers; know as well that Moscow’s establish- 
menteers differ only in being organised by the 
disciplines of ideology and fear, so that they 
have a power more totally and brutally of in- 
flicting literary death or castration of actual 
death. 

Do we need a book—like Mr. Conquest’s— 
to tell us that, again? Possibly. Even then I 
would urge on Mr. Conquest that someone else 
should have compiled it—that the proper duty 
of an English poet who has the good fortune 
to know Russian, towards the poet Pasternak, 
and ourselves, is to translate Pasternak, or to 
write about his writing so as to make it better 
anderstood and more widely effective. It would 
be less profitable, but more honourable. It is 
certainly what Pasternak would have preferred; 
and he would have been sorry to observe a poet 
declining into a propagandist, and doing the 
Russian thing in reverse, i.e., subscribing (though 
from the opposite pole of fear instead of desire) 
to that ludicrous notion of Communists that 
the most ‘total’ system has the power of em- 
bracing everything of consequence in life im- 
mutably, and for all time. It was part of Paster- 
nak’s distinction to reject that shallowness— 
with every danger to himself. 

GEOFFREY GRIGSON 
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Quest for Lawrence 
Lawrence of Arabia: The Man and the Motive. By Anthony Nutting. (Hollis and 


Carter, 21s.) 


PRESUMABLY at some stage of its gestation, one 
of the Californian emirs behind the film for 
which Mr. Nutting was engaged as chief ad- 
viser invited him to set forth, in simple and, 
where possible, cinematic terms, just who this 
Lawrence of Arabia was. Certainly the word for 
this brisk, 250-page assembly of the main facts 
known about Lawrence’s life, with a chapter 
apart at the end discussing his motives, seems 
less biography than appreciation: the kind of 
résumé of terrain or situation subalterns and 
consuls supply to busy superiors, no more 
sophisticated in language or detail than fits with 
being digested at a sitting. Before curling a lip 
at this, however, you'd best decide just how 
much more you want to know about Lawrence. 
He has been dead nearly twenty-seven years, his 
work buried even longer beneath events: little 
in the radio hubbub of today’s embattled Middle 
Eastern nationalisms seems relevant to the 
camel-borne revolt he helped lead north from 
Medina forty-five years ago. Mr. Nutting maps 
that legendary ride to Damascus, sets it in per- 
spective as a minor flanking-movement to Allen- 
by’s offensive in Palestine, and tells how 
crowned and discrowned lived ever after. Every- 
thing that matters to history and the camera is 
there, sketched accurately and fairly adequately, 
and it’s hard to see what more you could 
demand. 


Except, of course, an answer to the question 
which has no importance to history but remains 
the most fascinating of all: what was he hiding 
from? Why did Lawrence, the national hero, 
turn his back on his life, sell his gold dagger and 
bury himself anonymously in the Air Force? 
‘Oh, Ross,: as he cries in Terence Rattigan’s play, 
‘how did I become you?’ Mr. Nutting sensibly 
chucks out the usual hypotheses. Lawrence him- 
self denied he was driven by shame for the Arabs’ 
betrayal at Versailles; Britain had cleared her 
conscience, he said more than once, with the 
Cairo settlement of 1922 which set up the king- 
doms of Iraq and Transjordan. Nor is there any 
evidence for the Rattigan theory that Lawrence 
was broken by the revelation, at the hands of 
his Turkish captors in Deraa, of homosexual in- 
stincts in himself. Lawrence speaks calmly in 
The Mint of homosexuality as a temptation he 
understood but had never succumbed to—too 
calmly for a man discussing his life’s shattering 
secret. 

Mr. Nutting’s suggestion is another version 
of what may have happened that brutal night 
in Deraa. He seizes on Lawrence’s description 
in the Seven Pillars of how at the height of his 
flogging ‘a delicious warmth, probably sexual’ 
swelled through him. Lawrence must have been 
a masochist, he argues, driven all his life by 
desire to mortify his flesh, to seek positions of 
hardship, subservience and humiliation. This is 
why he drove and stafved himself in the desert, 
why he punished himself for guzzling his post- 
war celebrity by cleaning latrines at Uxbridge 
aircrew depot. I find this theory as tenuous as 
Rattigan’s. Would Lawrence, again, have bared 
his soul so casually? In context, the description 
of his beating reads as a curious discovery about 
pain’s boundaries, passed on for general interest 
with his other exotic Eastern experiences. In 
any case, the equation of masochism in this 
clinical sense with a desire for discipline as 

und ‘in the Air Force ‘seems little more than 


adjectival play on words. The appetite which 
finds flagellation voluptuous is not to be fobbed 
off, I should have thought, with barrack mat. 
tresses and Naafi tea. 


In fact, I wonder if all attempts to explaig 
Lawrence have not looked either too high or 
too deep. Either he must be great or greatly 
flawed: a Marlowe conqueror or monster of 
deceit and vanity; at very least, a tragic Hamlet. 
figure destroyed by some weakness as huge as 
his public legend. No one has put forward the 
possibility that the legend itself crushed Law. 
rence, crushed him because he was an ordinany 
man. No one, that is, except Lawrence himself 
He joined the Air Force, he wrote in The Mint, 
to rediscover the self which had become over- 
laid by the invention of journalists and friends, 
Try to forget all the words written about him, 
and the words he wrote himself will bear him 
out. Nothing in his letters suggests a prodigy: 
they come from a recognisable type of clever Eng- 
lish schoolboy, slangy, joky, eruditely philistine, 
collecting brass-rubbings and odd, useless know- 
ledge of the kind which even then had begun fo 
replace display of goods as the symbol of status 
and luxury. None of Lawrence’s friends deny 
his swaggering and posing—the pretension 
which, surely, confessed his ordinariness in the 
very effort to deny it. nm 

The point is that Lawrence could never be 
lieve his publicity. His role in the Arab revolt 
(and Mr. Nutting reminds us that he did not 








GITIZEN-KING. 


A life of Louis-Philippe by T. E. B. HOWARTH 


Harold Nicolson, Observer: ‘One of the best 
biographies that I have read for years... 


excellently accurate. . . . He has an admirable style 
and a quick eye for the significant detail.’ 
Economist: ‘An excellent book. . . . He con- 


vincingly presents Louis-Philippe as both amiable 
and able. His sketches of the king’s upbringing and 
daily life are done with rare charm and vivacity. 


Neil McKendrick, Bookman: ‘Mr Howarth 
succeeds triumphantly. The verdict he finally 
arrives at is both fair and convincing, and the 


journey towards it extremely readable. His narfa-, | 


tive is studded with engaging characters and 
incidents.’ 17 Plates, 30s 


THE CONDUCT OF WAR 


Major-General J. F. C. FULLER 


‘He has the history, strategy and tactics of modern 
warfare at his fingers’ ends. It is also notable how 
much at home he is with the ideas of Marx, Lenin, 
and Hitler, as much as with those of Clausewitz, 
. .. The philosophic interpretation is of the highest 
class.’ Cyril Falls, Listener. 30s 
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lead it, but was hastily tacked by the Cairo 
command as a paymaster-adviser to an Arab fait 
accompli) came as an accident and ended in 
horror: if, like many ordinary men, he over- 
reached under stress of war his normal liraits, 
he was thrown back within them that night in 
Deraa, when he grovelled and sobbed for mercy 
as anyone else would have done. Freed, he asked 
Allenby to send him home; but the Arabs and 
Allied propaganda needed a hero, and so the 
Lowell Thomas circus took the road. For Law- 
rence, the real test was the Seven Pillars. He set 
himself, he told Edward Garnett, to write a book 
to stand beside Tolstoy, Dostoievsky and Mel- 
ville, to prove the genius others had claimed for 
him. When it was written he saw that he had 
failed, creating a plaster monster of borrowed 
styles and mock nobilities, with no word, as he 
told Shaw, he could claim as his own. Better than 
his critics, he knew it was a deception: it had 
not revealed the voice which was the true Law- 
rence, in which he could speak out. 

But the praise rolled in, and bewildered him 
again. Was he a hero? Was he a genius? Perhaps 
the RAF would tell him who he was. ‘The genius 
raids,’ he wrote to Robert Graves, ‘but the com- 
mon people occupy and possess. Wherefore I 
stayed in the ranks and served to the best of my 
ability.’ He could not wholly resist the savour 
of his fame, but if he had touched greatness it 
had been a raid, not a conquest. Ultimately his 
sense of himself rebelled, warning him that to 
swallow the legend would be to risk sanity, to 
cast loose from identity itself. Mr. Nutting has 
done right to give most of his book to the deeds, 
the externals. What lay behind them the poor, 
proud little man himself never discovered. 


RONALD BRYDEN 
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Sociology of Souls 


Ecstasy. By Marghanita Laski. (Cresset Press, 
55s.) 


MARGHANITA LASKI’s ‘study of some secular and 
religious experiences’ bears all the outward status 
signs of a definitive work of scholarship. It has 
533 pages exclusive of index, appendices from 
A to J, an average of at least one footnote per 
page, eighteen pages of tables and three of 
charts, analyses of seventy-four questionnaires, 
twenty-two religious and twenty-seven literary 
texts, and it costs fifty-five shillings. 

Miss Laski wanted to know how people would 
identify and describe ecstasy, which she defined 
as a ‘range of experiences characterised by being 
joyful, transitory, unexpected, rare, valued and 
extraordinary to the point of often seeming as 
if derived from a praeternatural source.’ This is 
a curiosity which will be shared by almost any 
intelligent person. And there are two ways to 
satisfy it in print. Either the author must be 
familiar with ecstasy as a personal fact of life 
and transmit to us outside as full and intimate 
an account of the adventures inside as language 
will bear. Such an attempt would be a work of 
poetry—it would depend on metaphor and image 
to convey feelings and sensations which could 
not be measured by scientists or codified by psy- 
chologists. Or the author must adopt the objec- 
tive approach of the investigator insulated from 
all preconceptions and prejudices, ever checking 
instruments and scrutinising methods. 


Miss Laski has certainly not attempted the 
first method. I should not have believed it pos- 
sible for her to write so flatly and mechanically. 
She obviously intends to present us with an in- 
vestigation into the sociology of the soul, which 
will display step by step and fact by fact what 
ecstasy means to a wide range of people. Such 
a mass of detail and statistic is only rewarding 
if we are convinced that it is being gathered 
and evaluated according to the customary rules 
of evidence. But Miss Laski, with her charac- 
teristic honesty, continually explains how ad hoc 
are her methods, how partial her samples, how 
partisan her preferences. Initially she put her 
questionnaire to sixty-three people, of whom 
sixty replied ‘Yes’ to the opening question: ‘Do 
you know a sensation of transcendent ecstasy?’ 
She made no attempt to obtain a balanced cross- 
section of the population but relied mainly on 
‘people I knew.’ From the professions she names, 
it is obvious that most of them were intellec- 
tuals of some kind and she confesses in a foot- 
note, ‘I later came to think it a pity that no 
people engaged in commerce were included.’ 


Such omissions may not invalidate the final 
conclusions of such a survey, but they chime 
rather awkwardly with the insistence on tabulat- 
ing and cross-referencing which runs throughout 
the book. More crippling is the frequency with 
which Miss Laski contradicts herself in her de- 
clared aims. She stresses the importance of 
reproducing ‘the actual words used’ by her sub- 
jects, though. this necessitates quoting many 
groping and confused sentences. If this was so 
essential, why does she value the twenty-seven 
literary accounts of ecstasy which must have 
been ordered and arranged before being com- 
mitted to paper? She thinks it significant that 
her subjects should so often repeat each other, 
because the information they gave was ‘not ob- 
tainable from any written source.” Then why 
quote written sources herself—if they were avail- 
able to her, why not to others? 


In her investigation of literary reports of 
ecstasy, Miss Laski asserts that she wanted them 
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to be ‘as eclectic as possible.’ Yet ‘n the next 
paragraph she explains, ‘I deliberately did not 
look far afield for my literary texts but took 
the first thirty suitable ones that 1 came across 
in what | happened to be reading at the time’ 
(my italics). Nowhere does she appear to notice 
that almost all those she quotes (the one excep- 
tion is Ovid) are authors who wrote in. the period 
between Wordsworth and C. P. Snow. Is it re- 
markable that ecstasy should be such a common 
phenomenon in this 150 years? Or does it also 
appear among the Elizabethans, in the Middle 
Ages, among the Augustans? 


Within these arbitrary and oddly circumscribed 
limits, Miss Laski has isolated and then enumer- 
ated some fascinating and unexpected ingredients 
of ecstasy. But by the end of the book, the 
reader is still not convinced that the patterns 
may not be accidental, or even illusory, because 
he cannot be certain that the minimum labora- 
tory conditions for any kind of scientific study 
have been observed. In her chapter of ‘Con- 
clusions,’ Miss Laski suggests seven further in- 
quiries which could be made. One is: ‘May 
ecstatic experiences be universally enjoyed or 
are they available only to some people and, if 
so, what kinds of people?’ And another is: ‘Do 
certain varieties of ecstatic experiences tend to 
predominate in certain culture groups?’ Both 
fruitful seams, and it is disappointing to realise 
that after such prolonged and back-breaking 
shovel work Miss Laski has not begun to mine 
either. Ecstasy is a book which only the 
most tireless dedication could have produced. 
Unfortunately it requires almost equal dedica- 
tion to read. And at the end, the reward to 
both author and reader is disappointingly small. 

ALAN BRIEN 
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Cafard a la Créme 


The Empty Canvas. By Alberto Moravia. Translated by Angus Davidson. (Secker and 


Warburg, 18s.) 


Shipmaster. By Gwyn Griffin. (Collins, 18s.) 


The Hard Life. By Flann O’Brien. (MacGibbon and Kee, 15s.) 
The Men of Friday. By Desmond Stewart. (Heinemann, 18s.) 
No Empty Hands. By Peter de Polnay. (W. H. Allen, 15s.) 


Tue hero of Alberto Moravia’s The Empty 
Canvas is a painter who suffers from boredom to 
the extent that he can no longer credit the 
validity of anything except himself. Having 
wisely given up painting. therefore, he turns to 
that old panacea, sex; only to find that Cecilia, 
the cute little Roman he has chosen, though she 
somehow combines the bust of a mature Venus 
with the torso of Lolita and has<gsexual 
climaxes like ‘epileptic fits,’ is as boring-ag every- 
thing else. But suddenly Cecilia becomes elusive, 
starts lying, is seen with another man on the 
Spanish Steps; and so—great shades of Albertine 
—the painter falls in love with her, realising as 
he does so that things and people can only interest 
him in so far as they withdraw themselves and 
decline to be possessed. 


Since his life is by now chaotic, he decides 
that his only hope is to fall out of love again, to 
achieve which he must know all his mistress’s 
secrets and encompass her whole life; only thus 
will he be able to see her once more as a common- 
place object, which as such can be despised and 
dismissed. It takes Signor Moravia some time 
(though by his standards this is not a repetitious 
book) to work round to this really quite familiar 
proposition; but there are some sexual ‘spectacu- 
lars’ to liven up the way, and once he hag got the 
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situation clear he comes up, rather unexpectedly, 
with some excellent comedy. The jealous painter’s 
antics while he is spying on Cecilia (he is too 
besotted to understand that most houses have a 
back door), his frantic efforts to purchase her, 
lock and stock, with his mother’s money, the 


* final frenzy in which he urges her to marry him 


while covering her naked body with banknotes 
(on his mother’s bed)—all this easily persuades 
one to forgive Signor Moravia the 
longueurs and tautologies. I fear, however, that 
something more than mere comedy is intended; 
and indeed the blurb announces deep significance. 
In kindness to Signor Moravia, and in the interest 
of your own pleasure, ignore it. 

Gwyn Griffin’s fourth novel, Shipmaster, is an 
admirable sea yarn which ends in a holocaust, 
the latter, I suspect, having been devised for the 
author’s purely private satisfaction. A disrepu- 
table liner is taking an assortment of working- 
class emigrants (both British and Italian) and 
upper-class escapists to Australia. Some of the 
ship’s crew, in particular the Neapolitan chief 
officer, are quite nice, everyone else is bloody; 
rich and poor alike, they are a whining and 
embittered crowd of race-haters, shirkers and 
toadies, and the British are worst of all. But 
they are well observed and, like the nautical 
processes, well documented; so that I found 
myself believing in them as well as detesting them, 
and was delighted when a cyclone inspires the 
British passengers to an abortive mutiny (in 
protest at the chief officer’s youth and nation- 
ality), then to panic and at last to their own self- 
destruction—which leaves the chief officer and 


a charming cadet free to bring the ship safe home: 


and become heroes. 


It is all, however, a little too pat. True, some of 
the nice people are killed and one horrible little 
dog is not; but I cannot resist the impression that 
Mr..Griffin has spent 300-odd pages working up 
factitious hatred of his own characters simply 
in order to give himself the treat of playing 
the God of retribution, of drowning the 
unrighteous and rewarding the chosen. Mr. 
Griffin’s private attitudes, in fact, are being 
allowed to become obtrusive. But they are no 
more so than his skill and energy as a writer; 
in any case this is a notable piece of narrative 
which I highly recommend. 

Subtitled ‘An Exegesis of Squalor,’ Flann 
O’Brien’s The Hard Life is a memorable essay 
in black comedy. Dublin at the turn of the 
century; rain, whiskey, priests, tattle and vice; 
cynicism, faith and, above all, dirt. Mr. O’Brien’s 
almost callous economy of language, combined 
with an odd moral sensitivity, renders beastliness 
truly beastly but also conspicuously funny. 

In The Men of Friday, Desmond Stewart 
produces some pukka Near-Eastern atmosphere 
and a promising Egyptian conspiracy (Farouk 
vintage); but while his situations are intriguing 
(and sometimes hilarious), his characters are not 
up to supporting them. Despite which, this novel 
is entirely readable. No Empty Hands suffers 
from a fatuous narrator (a non-writing writer) to 
whom no one in his senses would ever have 
confided anything but who, for the purpose of 
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this fiction, is made father confessor to the whole 
cast. But once over this difficulty, and once one 
has discounted the blurb’s injurious claim that 
this is a serious study of ‘spiritual conflict’ (it jg 
in fact about a camily made mildly eccentric 
by too much money), one can settle with great 
enjoyment to Peter de Polnay’s story-telling, 
which is as flexible and persuasive as ever. 


SIMON RAVEN 


Open to Books 


. An Experiment in Criticism. By C. S. Lewis, 


(C.U.P., 15s.) 


REGULAR readers of C. S. Lewis will be familiar 
with the more irritating aspects of his literary 
persona; the avuncular chattiness, the arch 
references to books that everyone has heard of 
but only Professor Lewis has read, the implica- 
tion that not only is literature fun but that if 
should, ideally, be accompanied by the cracking 
of nuts and the imbibing of port wine, while the 
firelight flickers cosily upon the finely tooled 
backs of rows of well-loved volumes. This kind 
of thing is a nuisance, but it oughtn’t to detract 
from the fact that Professor Lewis is one of the 
most intelligent and learned, if not one of the 
most invariably sensible, figures now operating 
in the Eng. Lit. field. 

His new book is brief and polemical, though 
urbane; it is, in essentials, an all-out attack on 
the presuppositions and methods of the Leavisian 
critical establishment. The Doctor is nowhere 
mentioned, but his presence is everywhere felt; 


he seems even to have seized Professor Lewis's | 


pen for one astonishing moment, in order to write 
the following sentence: “You don’t lay yourself 
open to what it, by being in its totality precisely 
the thing it is, can do to you,’ which is a gem 
of late-leavite syntax if ever I saw one. Pro- 
fessor Lewis argues that we should assess books, 
not by what they are, but by the way they are 
read: a ‘good’ book is one which can be 
read, no matter by whom, in an intelligent, ab- 
sorbed, dedicated fashion, and for its own sake, 
while a ‘bad’ book is one which can only be 
read in a superficial, inattentive fashion, and 
which is used as a trigger to set off in the reader 
daydreams, erotic reveries, or other types of 
vicarious living. We receive good books, says 
Professor Lewis, but use bad ones. 

One difficulty about this approach is that any 
book in the world, even the most apparently 
trashy, might get by on the ‘good’ ticket if one 
could only produce a single truly dedicated 


reader. And the machinery of interrogation te- » 


quired before one could make any literary de- 
cisions with certainty would be impossibly 
elaborate. This theory has its attractive aspects, 
but it seems to me logically and practically 


difficult to establish. Professor Lewis’s motive 


is admirable, since he would like all books to 
have a chance, and he is right to oppose the 
kind of criticism which regards a work with the 
air of a suspicious frontier guard examining the 
passport of an unfriendly alien. I am all for 
Professor Lewis’s desire to introduce 4 greater 
degree of catholicity and generosity into com 
temporary criticism; but it is one thing to react 
against the excesses of certain kinds of evalua- 
tive criticism and another to reject evaluation 
altogether, as Professor Lewis seems, in places, 
inclined to do. A world where every book was 
potentially as good as every other book would 
present a singularly bizarre appearance. . 

In fact, Professor Lewis seems to have an od 
idea of what literary evaluation consists of. I 
have never found it to involve briskly ringiné 
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up ‘good’ or ‘bad’ on a kind of mental cash- 
register when one had finished reading a book 
(though reviewers, in their harassed fashion, may 
occasionally talk as if it did). A judgment should 
form gradually and even imperceptibly, some- 
times against one’s inclinations; we must have 
all had the experience of wanting to like a book 
which has been well spoken of, and approaching 
it with immense good will, only to find, to our 
disappointment, that the good will ebbs steadily 
away when we discover what it’s like. Professor 
Lewis argues that we should surrender to a book 
and suspend our critical powers whilst reading 
it for the first time; we should, he says, ‘get 
ourselves out of the way.’ This sounds splendidly 
generous, but I doubt if it’s possible: the 
analogy between reading and perception is fairly 
close, I would have thought, and no epistemolo- 
gist would now support the view that we acquire 
knowledge by passively presenting a Lockean 
tabula rasa to the facts of experience. There is 
certainly an open and fair-minded way of read- 
ing, which should be cultivated, but the en- 
counter with a book is necessarily a more active 
business than Professor Lewis allows for: a 
dialogue, rather than a surrender. 

Although I reject, or have great difficulty in 
accepting, the core of Professor Lewis’s argu- 
ment, there are still plenty of valuable things 
in his book; as, for example, his remarks about 
sub-literary modes of reading. And I enthusiasti- 
cally endorse his conclusion, that reading is ‘an 
enlargement of our being,’ and that literary ex- 
perience, as he finely says, ‘heals the wound, 
without undermining the privilege, of individu- 
ality.” One would, I think, be foolish to swallow 
all of this vigorous, unfair, provocative book; 
but one would be more foolish to ignore it. 

BERNARD BERGONZI 
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Cheaper Money for Councils 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


It was sad that of the 5,000 
% directors who poured into the 
Albert Hall last week to attend 
‘* the annual conference of the 

Institute of Directors not one 

could be found to attack the 

Government for its ludicrous 

monetary policy. Mr. S. P. 

Chambers, the chairman of ICI, 

gave nine conditions for the 

survival of British industry, but 
not one of them was a demand for cheaper 
money. True, he urged the Western powers, 
sensibly enough, to write up the price of gold 
in order to bolster inadequate reserves and im- 
prove international liquidity, but he did not 
couple it with a lowering of our Bank rate to 
bring British money rates into line with those of 
our competitors. Lord Chandos made a moving 
chauvinistic plea for sterling to be the currency 
of the European Common Market, as soon as 
we can join it, but he seemed quite oblivious of 
the fact that the Governments of the Six have 
lately had to help sterling out of a crisis and 
incidentally have been laughing their heads off 
at the futile attempts of the British to control 
their economy by monetary squeezes and 7 per 
cent. Bank rates. Mr. Lloyd’s attempt to justify 
the 7 per cent. rate at question time in the Com- 
mons this week was farcical. Certainly, there 
will have to be a European central bank, as Lord 
Chandos urged, but, assuming that the central 
monetary reserves are adequate for their job, 
there will be no difficulty in underwriting the 
convertibility of different European currencies 
and no question of favouring one as against 
another. As a so-called ‘reserve’ currency, 
sterling is surely ‘out’ as far as the new Europe 
is concerned. We can all rejoice that the day is 
soon coming when the Treasury will no longer 
be able to justify 7 per cent. or 6 per cent. Bank 
rates on the grounds that a special ‘reserve’ cur- 
rency has to be monetarily supported. 

Bank rate is said to be coming down again 
very soon to 54 per cent. or 5 per cent. in order 
to stop the unwanted flow of ‘hot money’ to 
London. There is always something absurd in 
squeezing the domestic banks to the point when 
they have to curtail advances and then raising 
money rates to attract ‘hot money’ which will 
meet the needs of the customers whom the banks 
have turned down. In this particular case the 
‘hot money’ has been going into the local 
government mortgage market where the ‘call’ 
money rates have lately been as high as 74 per 
cent. Mr. Barber, in the House of Commons this 
week, proudly gave the latest reduction in the 
rates of interest charged by the Public- Works 
Loans Board, but, as the following table reveals, 
they are still much too high. 


INTEREST ‘RATES PER CENT. AND LOCAL AUTHORITY 
BORROWING 


wa 


Sept. Nov. 
1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1961 
a? 44 4 6 7 6 


Bank Rate ... 
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years “a | 6 5 
over 15 and up to : : pos " ry 
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ioe ae : : ad : sa 
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Since 1955, as we all know, the resources of 
the PWLB have been strictly denied to any local 
authority which can raise finance in any othe 
way. (The LCC was forced by the Board to 
borrow in the market in October at just over 
64 per cent.!) The .percentage of debt accruin 
from the PWLB has fallen from 64 per cent 
to 48 per cent. of the total, while borrowings 
On mortgage have risen from 18 per cent! 
to 34 per cent. Loans repayable up to five years 
now amount to one-third of the total. The 
Radcliffe Committee long ago reported that 
local authorities ‘have been piling up short-term 
debt in a way that is clean contrary to thé 
funding policy of the monetary authorities and 
they have done it at rates much above Treasury 
bill rates.” So the Committee recommended that 
the right of the local authorities to borrow front 
the PWLB should be restored. 

The Government rejected the Radcliffe Com- 
mittee’s recommendation because it was ob- 
sessed with its own funding policy. The removal 
of the local authorities from the capital markef 
to the mortgage market was no doubt a tech: 
nical help for Treasury funding. But what 
benefit has the funding policy brought? It has 
not prevented the wage-cost inflation. It has 
simply inflicted us with a much higher rate of 


; 





interest than would otherwise be in operation. | 


It has meant that with each exchange crisis the 
raising of Bank rate has been made from a 
higher level of interest rates. And the chief 
sufferers have been the local councils. No ‘wel- 
fare’ Government in its senses wants to put up 
the cost of social investment against itself. Every 
European country in one way or another keeps 
the rate of interest on government houses and 
public works artificially as low as possible. But 
the British Government pretends that the local 
authorities have to be restrained, like the private 
entrepreneur, by dear money! As far as capital 
expenditure is concerned, this is palpably un- 
true. The scale of their expenditure on schools, 
on hospitals and on housing is determined by 
the central Government. If the central Govern- 
ment wants to cut it down, it merely has to say 
so and refuse sanction for the expenditures 
originally proposed. But the Treasury falsely 
claims that this is not enough—that the local 
authorities have to be punished by usurious rates 
of interest. So, since the Conservatives assumed 
power, its dear money policy has put up the 


rent of a four-bedroom council house by about | 


£2 a week, and in consequence it has, in effect, 
put up the average rate of wages by a similar 
amount. On balance, dear money has been in- 
flationary, not deflationary. 

The Treasury pretends that by driving local 
authorities on to the mortgage market a great 
deal of money has been lent to them which 
would not otherwise have been available for the 
public sector; in other words, that they have 
tapped a new source of lending. This again '8 
untrue. Savings have merely been diverted from 
one government outlet to another: even so, they 
have not been large enough to satisfy the local 
councils’ needs. So ‘hot’ money has been pour- 
ing in from the US and Europe to fill the gap. 
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Local authorities, in effect, have been forced to 
finance their long-term investment with short- 
term foreign money. This is against all the rules 
of prudent finance. Europeans must have been 


r there is one really decisive moment for 

Britain’s move into the Common Market, it 
may well turn out to have occurred shortly after 
half-past four on Wednesday, November 8, 1961. 
It was the moment when Mr. Heath finished 
giving the Six—sometimes with no more than a 
‘straightforward ‘Yes’—the last assurances they 
had sought about Britain’s basic intentions in 
joining EEC and her full acceptance of the 
Rome Treaty; the meeting went on to discuss 
the particular problems and the order in which 
they should be tackled. Until that moment 
nothing was certain. As M. Spaak put it after- 
wards, if the answers to certain questions had 
not been satisfactory, the negotiations might 
never have begun: though, on the other hand, 
if Mr. Heath had answered others—the tech- 
nical ones—there and then, no negotiations 
would have been needed. As it is, the work of 
the. coming months, at expert and ministerial 
level, will take place on the crucially important 
basic assumption that the negotiations can and 
| will succeed. 

Significant of this confidence is the fact that— 
contrary to what happened in 1958—the toughest 
“problem of all, which has come to be referred 
to simply as ‘the Commonwealth,’ is to be dealt 
with first. The negotiations start, indeed, with 
the. great advantage that both sides are agreed 
on, and have a thorough knowledge of, the 
problem they are tackling. Mr. Heath’s account 
of Britain's problems and possible solutions, in 
his Paris speech, corresponded almost exactly 
to the conclusions already reached by the ex- 
perts of the EEC Commission; and the British 
delegation were impressed at the understanding 
shown by the Six of the political importance of 
the Commonwealth links. 

Thus, when the discussion turned to the or- 
ganisation of the negotiations, it was rapidly 
agreed to leave until later all other problems— 
about the creation and application of the eco- 





yMomic union—and concentrate on what are in 


fact different facets of the one major problem, 
namely, the common external tariff and the 
Commonwealth. The hardest nut of all—the 
| Problem of Commonwealth exports of temperate 


‘climate agricultural products (butter, meat, 


igtain, etc.—had had to be left until the New 
Year, when the Six should have taken some de- 
cisions on their common ferm policy: so the 
first assignment for the delegations when they 
meet in Brussels on November 22 is to cover 
the common external tariff (what specific reduc- 
lions Britain will seek, and whether the general 
reduction of 20 per cent., which the Six have 
offered in GATT, will be applied) and Common- 
Wealth exports of raw materials, manufactured 
00ds and tropical commodities. 

The reason the two problems are linked is 


ternal tariff, she cannot go on granting preferen- 
' 
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amused by Lord Chandos’s plea that sterling 
should be the currency financing Common Mar- 
ket trade when such crazy financial practices are 
carried on by the sterling managers. 


Getting Down to Work 


From JOHN LAMBERT 


LUXEMBOURG 


tial rates to the Commonwealth (which would 
mean that the CET applied effectively to only 
34 per cent. of her imports). So means must be 
found of compensating the exporting countries 
of the Commonwealth for the loss of their 
preference. 

For each product and for each country a satis- 
factory solution has to be found. In the case of 
tropical products (tea, cocoa, coffee, tobacco, 
bananas), this leads straight into the further 
problem of what relationship to give the ex- 
porting countries vis-a-vis the Common Market. 
Can the African countries of the Commonwealth 
be given the same status as the African countries 
associated with EEC? Will France accept this? 
How will the associated countries react to the 
idea? In December Ministers from these coun- 
tries are meeting the Ministers of the Six in 
Brussels to discuss the whole future of the 
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association, which is to be recast on a basis of 
equality and of increased economic aid. The 
pattern which emerges may well offer the Com- 
monwealth African countries attractive alterna- 
tives to their present relationship with Britain; 
and there might emerge a strong economic link 
between Western Europe as a whole and a large 
part of Africa—based, it should be added, not 
on tariff preferences, which would mean a 
devastating discrimination against the exporting 
countries of Latin America, but on a low or nil 
external tariff which would be of enormous 
value in increasing the trade of the under- 
developed countries as a whole, Latin America 
included. 


Investment Notes 
By CUSTOS 


ECHNICALLY speaking, the equity share mar- 

kets are in a stronger position, which means 
that buying (aided by some trustees) is exceed- 
ing selling. But I am not convinced by the talk 
that the ‘bull’ market has returned. The talk 
really emanates from Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, who 
last week affirmed that the economy was not 
moving into a deflationary phase and that strong 
expansionary forces would be at work early next 
year. Surely the time to plunge into the market 
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COMPANY MEETING 


BRITISH ELECTRONIC 





INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


MR. C. O. STANLEY ON NEED FOR LONG-TERM GOVERNMENT PLANNING 


THE Ist annual general meeting of British Electronic 
Industries Limited was held on November 9 in 
London, Mr. C. O. Stanley, C.B.E., LL.D., F.C.G.I. 
(the Chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

For nearly 30 years we have met and dealt with 
many vicissitudes and changes in the electronics 
industry, successfully coped with enormous wartime 
problems and built wartime experience into many 
new businesses. Yet in a year when Great Britain 
has had the highest level of employment, the Group 
of Companies of which I am Chairman produces 
very disappointing results—results far different from 
what either the shareholders or the management had 
contemplated when the merger between Pye and 
Ekco was first proposed. 

The chairman then dealt with the factors 
contributing to the ‘present collapse in the television 
industry,’ which he said stemmed from the action 
of the Government in the autumn of 1958, when 
they suddenly decided to support a policy of intense 
promotion of spending in the home market. Manu- 
facturers throughout the country had to expand 
production facilities to manufacture and distribute 
television and radio sets to meet the huge demand 
following the removal of all credit restrictions. As 
the boom developed the country’s export trade failed 
to expand, there was not enough money either to 
pay for our imports of food or the essential raw 
materials needed to: run our industries. So in April, 
1960, when the boom was already dying down, 
restrictions of the harshest kind were clamped down 
on the industry. 


A RACE TO RUIN 


Mr. Stanley continued: But a considerable time 
is taken to slow down factories that have built up 


| large productions, and while this is happening, 


substantial stocks accumulate all over the country, 


iat mess | tying up money, and adding extra overheads for 
this: if Britain is to accept the common ex- | , Rad y s 


handling and storing. Financially, manufacturers are 
to .the limit and suddenly the weaker 


companies break. This happened in December of 
last year and the stocks held by these companies 
had to be thrown on the market at what we would 
call distress prices, thus setting a race to ruin. 

A Socialist will say this is what happens when you 
have no Government planning, but most of us had 
a terrible experience of Socialist planning between 
1945 and 1951. But long-term planning is what was 
needed and what is still needed. Planning need not 
be carried through by a Government machine but 
could result from the co-operative association, on a 
democratic basis, between industry, trade unions, 
professional economists, and the Government of the 
day. 


POTENTIALITIES OUTSIDE T.V. MARKET 


Mr. Stanley then outlined the interests of the 
Ekco business not associated with radio and television 
i.e. light transistorised airborne radar, nucleonics, 
heating appliances and plastics and then gave a 
picture of the potential strength of the Pye electronic 
group in fields entirely outside the popular television 
consumer market mentioning inter alia, The 
Telephone Manufacturing Company, Pye Tele- 
communications, three companies in the home 
electrical appliance group, the scientific instrument 
companies, Pamphonic Reproducers, overseas 
interests in Italy, New Zealand and Australia, a 
substantial investment in ATV, investments in British 
Relay Wireless and Television and Pye Records, and 
interests in Ireland. 

Mr. Stanley continued: 1 have only been able to 
deal with some of the facets of your company which 
may influence the future, irrespective of what happens 
in the domestic television business. I do not say that 
within a matter of a few months we can entirely 
get rid of the damage which was done last year, 
but I can say that the foundations we have built in 
industries other than domestic television are so broad 
and have such great possibilities for the future that 
anything we have done in the past will be very smatl 
compared with what we can do in the future. 

The report was adopted, 
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is when there is a prospect of a general up-turn 
in industrial earnings. That is not yet here. When 
an important company like GUEST KEEN is fore- 
casting a drop in profits this year of 25 per cent., 
caution is necessary. This forecast followed on 
BRITISH MOTOR CORPORATION reporting a 50 per 
cent. drop in profits compared with 1960, and 
on the PRESSED STEEL warning that the 1961 
results would be ‘most disappointing’ and that 
the payment of an interim dividend was not 
justified. (This company was, of course, hit badly 
by unofficial strikes and remains especially vul- 
nerable to labour troubles.) On the other hand, 
EMI reported a good increase in profits, with a 
prosperous year ahead, and DE LA RUE a sharp 
rise in Overseas earnings. No doubt industrial 
reports will continue to be mixed and investors, 
as usual, must try to pick the winners. It is now 
very important to choose those companies 
whose prospects are not badly affected by our 
joining the European Common Market. § remain 
a selective buyer, not an indiscriminate ‘bull’ of 
the market. 
Selecting the Industrial Few 

I have already recommended a few insurance, 
brewery, store, food and property shares. It is in 
the industrial field where selection becomes so 
difficult. I cannot, for example, follow those who 
would buy BMC immediately (in spite of its 
brilliant Italian designer). A fall of only 10 per 
cent. in vehicle output resulted last year in a 
50 per cent. drop in group profits. I would 
feel safer in the components, and it was 
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reassuring to see LUCAS reporting a fall of only 
114 per cent. in profits for the same trading 
period as BMC. The shares have risen to 57s. 6d. 
to yield 4.8 per cent. and should be worth buying 
on a setback. Again, I would not follow the 
rise in TUBE INVESTMENTS, but I would still buy 
DELTA METAL at 2ls. 6d. to yield 4.6 per cent. 
Again, I would not run after BRITISH OXYGEN, 
but I would still favour LAMSON INDUSTRIES, in 
spite of its rise to 25s. 6d. to yield only 3.3 
per cent. This manufacturer of office calculating 
machines is doing well and will, of course, bene- 
fit with the others when we go over to the 
decimal system. On that fair day about £125 
million will be spent on new office calculators. 


Thomas Tilling 

Coming back to motors, the obverse to the de- 
clining British share of the continental market in 
cars is the rising share of the British market 
won by continental cars such as the Volks- 
wagen and Mercedes. THOMAS TILLING has long 
been the sole concessionaires of the former and 
by acquiring Mercedes-Benz (GB) in June, 1960, 
became the sole concessionaires of the latter 
also. Last year the net profits of the two Tilling 
subsidiaries engaged in importing German cars 
rose by 46 per cent.: they were responsible for 
nearly a quarter of the total imports of foreign 
cars. If Great Britain joins the Common Market 
and continental cars no longer have to jump a 
tariff fence of 30 per cent., it is reasonable to 
suppose that the Tilling motor subsidiaries will 
Once again greatly increase their sales and 
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TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


SIXTH YEAR OF RECORD EARNINGS 


RECORD earnings for the sixth successive year were 
reported by Sir Ivan Stedeford, G.B.E., Chairman 
of Tube Investments Limited, in his annual review 
posted to stockholders yesterday (16th November, 
1961). 

On a turnover expanded by 20%, total trading 
profits, after depreciation, he said, increased by 
£1,753,660—over 9%—to £20,961,123, despite a 
reduction of £1,700,000 in the earnings of the British 
Aluminium Group. Without the British Aluminium 
figures, pre-tax profits of the main TI Group in- 
creased by over £3,500,000, taking in the income 
derived from new subsidiaries consolidated during 
the year. Excluding those new subsidiaries, profits 
exceeded the record earnings of the previous year by 
some £800,000. 

In addition to the lower aluminium results, he con- 
tinued, the operations of the Cycle and Electrical 
Divisions were less rewarding, owing to official re- 
straint and keener competition. Activity in the capital 
goods and kindred industries remained at a high 
level, and kept the Steel Tube, Engineering and 
General Divisions busy, although margins were 
under growing pressure. The steelmaking companies, 
on a much increased turnover, did well, and served 
the main purpose for which they were acquired and 
were being developed—assuring TI with adequate 
supplies of the high quality steel it must use. But 
they were unfairly burdened by having to carry last 
year’s additional costs without an adequate recom- 
pense in their own prices. 

After giving full consideration to all relevant cir- 
cumstances, including national policy, the Board 
recommended a final dividend of 7% making again 
a total distribution for the year of 14%. 


The capital cost of TI's existing development pro- 
gramme (excluding the aluminium companies whose 
finances had been put on an independent basis) was 
estimated at £75,000,000 spread over the next five 
years or so.. Financing it should not set a serious 
problem. With existing quick assets of £25,000,000 
(excluding B.A.), plus cash flow, and allowing for 


additional working capital, the borrowing necessary 
would be short term, and was fully covered by TI’s 
banking facilities, without affecting dividend policy. 
The completion of the programme would ensure TI’s 
ability to meet the challenges and the opportunities 
of the future. 

TI was now proceeding with a £31 million scheme, 
to be completed in 1964, covering a new low cost 
steel works and primary and strip mills. The motive 
force which generated this important scheme was 
the need to bridge a gap in TI’s future supply of 
tube steel. 

TI’s post-war growth, Sir Ivan said, had stemmed 
much more from the expansion of its own businesses 
than by acquiring new companies. By far the most 
substantial acquisitions had occurred in the past 
five years; yet during this period, when disposable 
resources of the Group had increased by £120 
million, £65 million—over half—had been used in 
the expansion of its original businesses; the develop- 
ment, after purchase, of acquired companies, and 
the need of working capital on an increasing scale. 
During this same period, Group earnings increased 
by 85%, of which one half came directly from com- 
panies in TI before 1956, representing an effective 
growth rate of these companies of 8% a year. 

TI's intake of export orders for the year increased 
to £34 million plus £8 million by British Aluminium. 
The Cycle Division had regained its former lead, but, 
whereas a few years ago 75%, of direct exports were 
made by the Cycle and Tube Divisions, sales were 
now more evenly divided among four, including the 
Engineering and Aluminium Divisions. TI’s over- 
seas sales accounted for more than 1% of all U.K. 
exports, or 2% of the total exports of metals and 
engineering. The Commonwealth and United States 
took 43% respectively, and exports to Europe in- 
creased by 29%, representing 21%, of TI’s total. 

Results for the current year must depend on how 
long transition from present restrictions may take 
and on this predictions could not be made with any 
confidence. However TI was in a strong position to 
make use of all trading opportunities. 
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profits. In 1960 the distribution of motor-car 
accounted for about 23 per cent. of the nw 
trading profits of Thomas Tilling, being second 
only to the 24 per cent. accounted for by build. 


ing supplies and services. The parent company’s} # 
total net profits increased by over 100 Per cent} ! 
to, £2,780,000, of which 63 per cent. was due} « 


to improved trading and 37 per cent. to new in. 
terests. The dividend of 20 per cent. was pai 
out of earnings of 35 per cent. and next year 
a further increase in dividends is probable. The 


4s. shares at 25s., to yield 3.2 per cent., are} - 


therefore not too expensive as a ‘growth’ stock 
As my readers know, | dislike industrial holg. 


ing companies as investments, but clearly Tilling} : 


is unique, the exception which proves the rule 


Company Notes 


R. JOHN BEDFORD, chairman of Debes 

hams, gives shareholders some very in 
teresting facts concerning their interests for the 
future in presenting his report and accounts for 
the year ended July 31, 1961. The most impor 
tant of these is that the freehold properties 
valued at £33 million in the balance sheet, are 
to be developed to better advantage, where pos 
sible, with the aid of insurance companies 
finances and property developers’ know-how, 
These changes should ultimately prove to be of 
great value. Fhere is also to be a group capital 
reorganisation scheme which will acquire the 
minority interests in thirty-six different sub 
sidiary companies. This will involve the issue of 
£4,347,513 of 64 per cent. unsecured loan stock, 
1986-91. The trading profit rose by 11 per cent 
to £7,219,230, which was an excellent result, 


having regard to the fluctuating economic posi-; 


tion of the country. The net profit after 
tax was £2,649,201 against £2,450,297, and the 
same rate of dividend is declared, namely, 192 
per cent. (Is. Ild. per 10s. share) on the capital 
as increased by the one-for-ten scrip issue last 
November. Since the close of the financial year 
there has been a further scrip issue of one 
for fifteen at 42s. 6d., which brought in £4} 
million to look after further expansion. These 
excellent results had the effect of putting the 
price of the 10s. shares up last week in a dull 
market. They are now 60s., yielding 3.1 pet 
cent., but obviously have long-term prospects. 
Mr. John M. Tilling, chairman of A. Wilson's 
Stores (Holdings), makes it clear from his state- 
ment that the past year has been one of 
consolidation, but that the company intends to 
go on expanding. The group has now been 
divided into two, the wholesale and retail divi- 
sions. The former includes Cheshires of Notting 
ham (carpet wholesalers), Sidney B. Gilbert Ltd. 
(metalcraft), London Town Dresses and Rose and 
Blairman (Dorville). The latter division includes 
White Horse Clothing Co., A. Wilson and Co. 
(Edgars shops), G. Collins (Reading) Ltd. 
Dawson Boys Ltd. and others. The group fet 
profit before tax was £355,709, and the after: 
tax profit amounted to £167,534. These figures 
include profits of fourteen subsidiaries for 4 
full year, five for eighteen months and one for 
fifteen months. It is encouraging to note from 
the chairman’s full and illustrated report that 
in spite of the credit squeeze business com 
tinued to flourish and he looks forward 
giving shareholders, who now exceed 7,000, 4 
satisfactory report for 1962. The 1s. ordinaty 
shares receive a dividend of 30 per cent. There 
is room for improvement in their price of 7s. 3d, 
at which the yield is as much as 8.1 per cenl 
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Ir is a moot point 
whether the great liners 
that have now been de- 
clared obsolete were most 
like floating hotels or en- 
tire floating towns; but 
there is no-denying that 
their successors the air- 
liners are flying hospitals. 
The similarities are strik- 
ing. They never give 
you enough information; 
they keep on waking you 
up-to give you meals; and the whole mechanism 
is entirely without flexibility. Less than fifteen 
years since air travel became commonplace, the 
airlines are as set in their ways as the Roman 
@atholic Church; and the pity of it is that they 
fem never to have actually found out that 
human beings want to be happy and comfortable 
in the air. 

, Complaints about inadequate air travel are 
always apt to have a phoney ring about them: 
to those standing eight deep in the corridor of a 
diretto or heaving miserably up and down off 
the coast of Newfoundland, air travel still seems 
an “unbelievable luxury. But to get the picture 
straight it is necessary to emphasise a distinction 
the airlines themselves make, between tourist and 





. luxury travel. It is now accepted that tourist pas- 


sengers will be wedged ever more closely together, 
given (possibly for this purpose) less and less 
food and drink; and that competition will aim 
mainly at keeping the price down. This is sen- 
sible: a night's misery is a small price to pay for 
@ transatlantic crossing if the alternative is no 
crossing at all. For the most part, too, tourist 
travellers are occasional travellers, whereas first 
class (it is generally admitted) are mainly people 
on business who travel often. If they are on 
business it is fair to assume that they are in a 
moderate hurry, and do not have several days to 
spare in which to recover from their trip; pre- 
sumably they travel at night in order to be able to 
operate the next day. Yet almost no one gets a 
proper night’s sleep—to crib a phrase of John 
s Berger's, they get only khaki sleep, not the black 
sleep which can only be had in a bed. It did not 
take railways long to realise that horizontal 
human beings sleep and vertical ones just loll 
about; but it seems as if airlines will cling to their 
couch seats for ever. There were aircraft that car- 
fried bunks, but they have all been scrapped in 
favour of faster planes flying more people. Space, 
we are told, is too limited for bunks to be econo- 
mic; yet many airliners do fly under capacity, 
and in this class of travel it would surely be pos- 
sible to charge a whopping sleeper rate and make 
up the difference. One assumes that there is a 
given cabin space, which can be filled with seats 
or bunks: but I cannot help wondering whether, 
if the airline designers were less rigid in their 
thinking, a completely new way of packing in the 
Passengers might not be devised—tubular or cir- 
cular or something. 

Presumably it is only when they fly to capacity 
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7 In-Passengers 


KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


that the lines make real profits, yet when a plane 
is full, the mechanisms for meals as often as not 


‘break down. It may take the stewardesses two 


hours to get round with cocktails for a plane- 
load of over a hundred, yet it is assumed that 
however much you may alter the engine and the 
number of passengers, the system of serving must 
always remain the same. Then there is this con- 
vention of free drink and food which absolutely 
must be offered, including, maddeningly, break- 
fast (often served an hour and a half before land- 
ing, after a night of perhaps four hours). A repre- 
sentative of El Al explained the difficulty to me: 
they have letters complaining about having break- 
fast, but if they stop they have other letters com- 
plaining:- there is none, so what can they do? 
Obviously, the simple answer is ask the passen- 
gers what they want (imagine a hotel that either 
woke everyone up at 7 a.m. or provided no break- 
fast at all). But this is completely foreign to the 
whole manner of airline thinking, which assumes 
that passengers must be treated like sheep, and 
none too bright sheep at that. 

Inflexibility is the curse of the airline system. 
Come what may, passengers must be there half 
an hour before take-off to allow for the loading 
of luggage—even if they have no luggage. (I 
wonder what London Airport would make of 
one airline I flew on from Washington, that 
reckons that a flight is closed to baggage seven 
minutes before take-off, to passengers only when 
the near engines, as well as the far ones, are 
turning.) Meals are timed from take-off and 
landing, not the clock; so that Cunard Eagle, 
taking off three hours late at one in the morning, 
still preceded dinner (for which the passengers 
were ravening) by a lengthy cocktail time. I pre- 
sume that if Cunard liners are delayed in dock 
they hardly start serving dinner in the middle of 
the night and breakfast at lunchtime; but airlines 
take such a system for granted. 

I am sure the standard reply to any complaint 
about inflexibility is that planes have to fit into 


Thought for Food 





Bazaar 
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tight schedules and everyone must be dragooned 
to the minute to keep things running smoothly. 
But in fact the non-passenger side of things is 
incredibly erratic: people who seldom travel 
think any delay is a rare act of God, but anyone 
who travels regularly knows that hold-ups are 
almost.as common as punctuality. This is fair 
enough; we would all rather they sent us up 
late in a mended plane than punctually in a 
faulty one; but why pretend that the thing works 
like clockwork and have no mechanisms for 
dealing with any situation that goes astray? 

One cannot help feeling cynical, too, about the 
contrast between pseudo-solicitude in the air 
and absolute indifference on the ground. A 
month or two ago I came off a plane from 
Paris, and we were, as usual, helped off the 
plane like old, rich invalids; we were then 
stranded for half an hour while we wondered 
whether our luggage had been sent to Beirut 
or burned or stolen; every time we pressed for- 
ward into the customs hall to inquire we were 
thrust back by a pimply youth who simply told 
us to wait (if he sues me—successfully—for say- 
ing he has pimples, I'd like to know the name 
of his skin specialist. He must be a genius). 
BEA officials said it was nothing to do with 
them, but with the Ministry of Aviation; the 
Ministry official said on the contrary it was 
BEA who were still responsible. Finally a 
friendly porter did what any one of the uni- 
formed people we had accosted could have done 
at any stage: picked up a phone and said, 
‘What's happened tc the luggage from 358?’ and 
was told that mechanics were busy trying to get 
the hold open. I can think of no reason why we 
should not have been told; or why any of the 
numerous foreign passengers who were audibly 
resolving not to fly BEA again should ever 
change their minds. 

Possibly the most irritating thing about all 
air travel is the assumption that you are not 
supposed to ask questions. But, as in hospital, 
it is our lives and time they are mucking around 
with; we are not idiot babies and have a perfect 
right to know what is going on. But if they 
must treat us as if we were in a ward for the 
feeble-minded, I only wish they would assume 
we are stretcher cases and give us somewhere 
to lie down. 


Smells 


By ELIZABETH DAVID 


fe. reek of fat dripping from the serried ranks 
of spit-revolving chickens—if chickens they 
can be called, these grisly little creatures—in 
the new supermarket not far from me is inde- 
scribably revolting. Maybe that’s why a stall de- 
voted entirely to ‘the display of spices has been 
placed in a clearing, easily spotted, of the tins, 
jars and packets jungle. Not that you can actually 
sniff at delicious things like cardamom and cori- 
ander, mace and cinnamon bark and allspice ber- 
ries; they’re all done up in packets, but packets 
with a little transparent window, so that you can 
at least see what’s inside. The idea of legging it for 
home with some of those spices and cooking 
something with a powerfully aromatic scent 
which will banish the terrible smell of dirty 


basting fat from your nostrils is per- 
fectly irresistible. Clever, one must admit. 
I fell for it. Shovelling half a dozen ounce 
packets of whole spices 
which I didn’t need 
into the wire carrier pro- 
vided by the management 


I made for the pay- 
counter. After a_ ten- 
minute wait while the 
customer in front of 
me had her purchases 
checked — orange by 
orange, almost sprout by 
sprout—I was allowed 
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A PLEA 
FOR HEL 
TO TRAM 


Amazing success 
in training 

the handicapped 
to become 

useful citizens 


In 27 years, over 6,000 men and 
women have been trained to 
overcome the burden of crippling 
physical disabilities and win the 
joy of being accepted as fellow 
citizens. 

With varied disabilities, they come 
from all parts of the British Isles. 





each with a personal Everest to scale. Over 300 
are trained each year in 18 trades including 
engineering, book-keeping, shorthand/typing 
and gardening. About 95% of those completing 
training are placed in employment. We 
need your financial support to continue to 
help these brave people to help 
themselves. Your gift will kindle into 
flame some spark of life perhaps 
even now burning low in an 
invalid chair or a hospital bed. 










Please give generously to this 
urgent appeal for: 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR THE DISABLED 


Patron : Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth The Queen Mother 
President : Lt. Gen. Lord Freyberg, v.C.,G.c.M.G. Chairman: E. S. Evans, C.B.£., F.R.C.S, 
Hon. Treasurer : Sit Christopher Lighton, st., M.B.£.,5.P. Principal: A. E. R. Bruce, 0.8.8. 


LEATHERHEAD COURT - SURREY ~- Telephone: Oxshott 2204 


WINTER 
HOLIDAYS 










Charm ingyhite- 





“AUSTRIA 


Please contact your Travel Agent or the 
AUSTRIAN STATE TOURIST DEPARTMENT 
219 Regent Street, London W. 1 REGent 3446 
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SUTTER bec CCL 


Management of 


your Investments 


To have money invested in Stock Exchange securities 
is one thing; to acquire the specialised knowledge 
necessary for their proper management is quite another. 
There is, however, no need to continue at such a disad- 
vantage. The Trustee Department of the Westminster 
Bank has for many years offered a service for the 
management of customers’ investments. This provides, 
at very moderate cost, all the advantages of experienced 
investment management (in collaboration with your 
own stockbroker if you wish), yet your personal 
requirements are always kept in mind. The service can 
also be used with advantage by institutions, public 
authorities and those concerned with the management 
of pension funds. Particulars of this service can be 
obtained from any branch of the Bank, or from the 
Manager of the Trustee Department, 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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custom and out into the steady, welcome, 
refreshing downpour of November’s wettest day 
to date. And back to my kitchen to pound up 
ginger and cumin seeds, coriander and garlic and 
peppercorns. It wasn’t long before the clean, 
wholesome smells of an ancient Levantine 
bazaar were edging away the fumes of London’s 
brandest-new supermarket. 


7 


If any readers interested in the intricacies of 
spice cookery should ever come across an old 
book called Indian Domestic Economy and 
Receipt Book, published in Madras in 1850, and 
acknowledged simply to the author of Manual 
of Gardening for Western India without further 
clue to his identity, theyll find it worth buying. 
I've had my copy about eight years and I see 
that it cost only ten shillings. Among the mass 
of directions for the usual English memsahibs’ 
dishes of the period the book contains a unique 
section of Indian recipes, mostly of Moslem 
origin, recipes such as I have never seen in any 
other book, in or out of print, on Oriental 
cookery. The dishes have wild and beautiful 
names like Ash Lingra Jagurath and Zarebrian 
Mahee Baykhar and Korekah Kubab. A typical 
list of ingredients, in Bombay weights and 
measures, reads ‘mutton, wheat flour, ghee, 
> Kabellie chennah, white chennah or dhall, 
chukundar, carrots, paluk, native greens, saffron, 
onions, sugar, green ginger, cloves, cardamoms, 
capsicums, cinnamon, lime juice, salt.” Among the 
author’s explanations and general directions is the 
information that ‘the native method of roasting 
is generally over charcoal, or in a closed vessel, 
with a portion of melted butter, onions, spices, 
etc., with which the meat or fowl becomes 
flavoured; and I may here remark on the subject 
of roasting in this way; it is by far the cleanest, 
especially out in camp or marching, where the 
wind and dust cannot be otherwise kept off.’ 
Copy, perhaps, to the public  spit-roasting 
merchants? 


* 


I've made several attempts over the years to 
use, or rather to adapt, this author’s recipes. 
Translating the spice quantities into workable 
measurements isn’t at all easy, and another diffi- 
culty is the question of green ginger root, a 
highly important ingredient in this kind of spice- 
cookery. It is obtainable in Indian and Chinese 
grocery shops (the Bombay Emporium, 70 
Grafton Way, off the Tottenham Court Road, 
| the Hong Kong Emporium, 53 Rupert Street, 





ee the Spice Box, 8 Bute Street, off Old 


Brompton Road), but I find it doesn’t keep well, 
80 it’s no use buying it in quantity. The tinned 
-kind from Hong Kong, which is excellent, also 
goes mouldy after it’s been open a few days, even 
if kept in the fridge. I wish the packers would 
put it up in smaller tins; so very little of it is 
needed at a time, and this is the kind of flavouring 
Which few Europeans want very often. But when 
one needs it nothing else will do. On occasion, 
Ihave used as a substitute a small piece of stem 
ginger in syrup plus a little bit of crushed dried 
ginger root. This works quite well, but it does 
lack the characteristic tang of the green root, 
Which is faintly green when it’s peeled; outside 
it looks like a withered old Jerusalem artichoke. 
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Supposing, then, that you have the green 
ginger, a spiced fish or chicken (not. so subtle, 
I'm afraid, as the originals, but the recipe pro- 
vides a good working basis) can be made with 
the following mixture: two teaspoons of 
coriander seeds, twelve cardamom pods, one 
ounce of green ginger (which sounds a lot, but 
there’s a great deal of waste when you peel it; 
if tinned green ginger, which is already peeled 
and sliced, is being used, about a quarter-ounce 
or four slices is enough), half a dozen whole 
cloves, half a dozen or so black peppercorns, 
two teaspoons of salt. 

The coriander seeds should be put in a warm 
oven for two or three minutes, a process which 
brings out their sweet, aromatic, orangey scent in 
a remarkable way. The cardamom pods you break, 
retaining only the tiny seeds (a very pungent and 
also very expensive spice, cardamom; 4s. 6d. for 
an ounce packet of pods was the cost in the 
supermarket). All the ingredients, including the 
peeled ginger, you then pound together; moisten 
the mixture with a little oil and then work in 
about half an ounce of butter. The resulting 
paste you spread under the skin of your chicken 
for pot-roasting, baking, or grilling, or into 
incisions made across each side of a whole fish 
(a grey mullet, for example) for grilling or 
baking. 

The spice mixture ought to be made, and 
rubbed into your chicken or fish, about two hours 
before you intend cooking it. Not much longer 
though, unless you intend to give yourself or 
somebody else a demonstration of the vagaries 
of spices in cookery. Once they are ground and 
mixed they alter and weaken in flavour in a very 
perceptible way even after a few hours—which 
is one good reason for buying whole-rather than 
ready-ground spices. Another is that whole spices 
are cheaper. You aren’t paying the pepper 
and spice grinders’ profits. 

* 


A lovely little book of exotic cookery which is 
in print is the fourth Marquis of Bute’s 
Moorish Recipes, published in 1955 by Oliver 
and Boyd. At 7s. 6d. the book is remarkable 
value. Maybe one wouldn’t want to cook many 
of the recipes, but they give vivid descriptions 
of how spices, condiments and herbs are used in 
Near Eastern cookery; and the drawings show 
the elegant, practical shapes of Moroccan cooking 
pots and serving dishes. 





‘Even poets must eat, Miss Shrubsall.’ 
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Record Business 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


SN Which? recently pointed out 
e— 


that most guarantees seem to 
exist more to protect the manu- 
facturer than the customer. One 
of the most open guarantees I 
have seen for a long time 
comes from a retailer, Record 
Specialities, selling gramophone 
discs directly and by mail order from a spruced- 
up Georgian shop midway between Euston and 
St. Pancras stations. The guarantee reads simply 
and without any concealed clauses: “Your money 
refunded without question if dissatisfaction arises 
for any reason.” 


It seemed to me that you could not say much 
fairer than that, so I tackled the man who runs 
Record Specialities, Derek Lawson, about the 
unusual, almost naive, and unqualified terms of 
his guarantee. I asked him what would happen if 
I bought a record and then complained that I 
didn’t like the colour of the label. ‘We would 
have to change it for a similar performance on 
another label,’ he said. ‘It would be worth it to 
keep the terms of the guarantee.’ 


This was a good start, specially in a field 
notorious for poor and ignorant service. Just ask 
at your local record shop for a disc they have 
not got in stock and see what happens. For that 
matter, just ask at your local record shop for a 
disc (other than by Beethoven or Bilk) and see 
what happens. 

Record Specialities, it appears, specialises more 
than anything in being bothered with the kind of 
people that the ordinary record shop will not 
be bothered with. It is one of not more than half 
a dozen gramophone record retailers in the coun- 
try who offer knowledgeable service as well as 
discs in exchange for your money, and make a 
point of trying to get you the record you want 
rather than sell you the one they happen to have 
in stock. The staff are interested and informed 
about records in general (although jazz is not 
well represented), offer catholic advice about the 
varying qualities—performance and acoustics— 
of different recordings of standard works, and 
will, if approached in the early morning, get a 
record for you that is not in stock by the early 
evening. 

New records sold by Lawson—either from the 
shop directly or by mail order—are all guaran- 
teed unplayed. For years fastidious enthusiasts 
have complained of the practice of most shops 
of using records for sale as demonstration discs. 
If you are unlucky and your choice popular, the 
record you buy at the average store may have 
been played over half a dozen times or more by 
earlier samplers. And in addition to offering you 
virginity, Lawson coats all his records with a 
chastity belt of anti-static fluid (Parastat) and 
provides-an extra polythene cover to protect the 
record sleeve (for some discophiles as important 
a feature as the record itself). 

A second aspect of Record Specialities is the 
lending library. A charge of approximately five 
shillings per disc per month is made for the loan 
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of any record that is in The Gramophone classi- 
cal catalogue. This means that many discs have 
to be bought specially for the library. The scheme 
would be a money-loser except that it helps to 
sell records in the long run. Each disc indicates a 
current sale price (the figure is progressively 
lowered with each lending). A borrower can at 
any time buy a loan record for the price indicated 
less the hiring fee. 


A third feature of the business is the sale of 
second-hand (or, more accurately, ‘reduced 
price’) records. All the discs are in perfect or 
near-perfect condition and prices vary from 
three-quarters to half the usual price. A list is 
sent to mail-order customers every month. The 
source of these records—a matter of continual 
interest to the record manufacturers because of 
their ‘as new’ condition—is threefold. Some are 
bought from customers (undisguised second- 
hand), some are review copies (as new), others 
are deletions and other surplus stock purchases 
(new). The sale of review copies has long been a 
sore point with the manufacturers who, unlike 
book publishers, seem unwilling to regard the 
discs as legitimate ‘perks’ for the reviewer. They 
claim that they have to pay purchase tax on the 
discs sent out for review, a penalty which seems 
absurd and one on which the Excise men might 
profitably be challenged. One record company 
executive once claimed that it cost his firm 
£25,000 a year in review copies until I asked him 
if I could quote him in writing an article drawing 
attention to the greed of the Inspector in demand- 
ing purchase tax on goods that were not being 
sold. 


Can the specialised record shops—offering 
more for the same price or less—continue to 
thrive? Undoubtedly the reason for the apathetic 
attitude of most record shops—including the 
West End big guns—is the fact that the disc in- 
dustry is founded on the sale of pop records. No 
one can be expected or is required to take much 
trouble over the sale of six-and-ninepence-worth 
of Helen Shapiro. 


But the serious music enthusiast is asked to pay 
a lot for his pleasures, and deserves better service 
and treatment than he usually gets. That is why 
shops like Record Specialities must be applauded. 
Now it remains for someone to do a similar job 
for the jazz fan, whose pleasure is equally costly 
and whose treatment is usually even more off- 
hand. 


* 


There are so many British Standards (of vary- 
ing value, it must be said) for consumer goods 
that some shoppers may get the wrong impres- 
sion that there is a BS number for every article 
sold. On the other hand, there are still a great 
many shoppers who are either ignorant or in- 
different about the existence of an officially 
recognised standard of quality for the things 
they buy. Some, indeed, would tell you that the 
Good Housekeeping seal was official. 


There is now a four-page leaflet available 
from BSI (Standards House, Park Street, W1) 
listing most of the consumer goods for which a 
standard has been worked out. It is a useful 
document for the conscientious shopper to 
carry. The question to ask, when in doubt, as 
the leaflet says, is: ‘Is it up to British Standards?’ 


THE 


Postscript Kee 


It has been left to a political 
correspondent — Francis Boyd 
of the Guardian —to explain 
why there arent enough 
regular recruits for what Mr. 
Macmillan referred to in the 
House of Commons the other 
day as, ‘not the great fighting 
part of the army but the administrative units.’ 
Mr. Macmillan, a former Grenadier, was 
referring to such dowdy conglomerations of 
social pariahs as the Royal Army Service Corps, 
the Royal Army Ordnance Corps, the Royal 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineers, and so 
on—in much the same way as Sir Winston 
Churchill, a former Fourth Hussar, once drew a 
disparaging war-time distinction between the 
number of men deployed against the enemy and 
of those who queued up for their pay. 

The very tone of Mr. Macmillan’s comment 
gives the reason: as in so many other sectors of 
the national life, it is British (more specifically, I 
think, English) class-consciousness that is the 
crippling factor in Army recruiting. There is not 
only the great gulf, mapped by Mr. Boyd, be- 
tween the fighting and the servicing units; there 
is also, among the fighting units themselves, the 
gulf between the fashionable and the dreary, for 
the snobbery of the mess is often enough reflected 
in the barrack-room’s intake from the recruiting 
office. I don’t think the Brigade or the Green- 
jackets or the cavalry ever lack for recruits, any 
more than they lack eager youngsters from 
Sandhurst, whereas every soldier knows those 
regiments of the line where depressed officers, 
perpetually brooding over having been sent from 
Sandhurst to the last on their list of regimental 
choices, or reluctantly drafted from other units 
(like Winston Churchill’s first commanding offi- 
cer who, between the Guards and the cavalry, had 
served in an infantry regiment the name of 
which, he said, ‘I never can wemember, but they 
have gween facings,.and you get at em from 
Waterloo’), command men with no pride of regi- 
ment because their officers have none. I know 
there are those infantry regiments where 
a great fighting tradition triumphs over a scruffi- 
ness of subalterns, but there are those where it 
doesn’t: I name no names, but there were sore 
hearts during the recent amalgamations in those 
regiments which found themselves combined, 
under a new name, new colours and a new cap- 
badge, with neighbours the officers of which they 
never met socially, and the other ranks of which 
they suspected of being better fighting men with 
broken bottles in a boozer than with conventional 
weapons on the field of battle. 

I have long thought that the much sentimental- 
ised over ‘regimental spirit’ has disadvantages to 
balance its very real advantages: I think there 
was less class-consciousness as between regiments 
of the line (I except the Brigade, the rifle regi- 
ments and the cavalry) before the Cardwell re- 
forms, when most regiments had numbers and 
not names; and I have an idea that recruiting 
figures are better for the Navy and the Air Force 
than they are for the Army partly, at any rate, 
because an engine-room-artificer and an aircraft- 
hand wear the same sort of uniform and badges 
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and belong to the same unit as the watch-keeping 
officer and the pilot or the air gunner. A Writer 
or a steward is a sailor, in the uniform of the 
Royal Navy, whereas a REME Storekeeper jg 
thought of first as in REME, and only notionally 
as a soldier. The problem is one that the Labour 
Party might put its mind to: it’s not unlike the 
problem of the schools. Mr. Boyd suggests tha 
all War Office half-colonels and above should be 
asked, ‘Have you ever in your army career spoken 
scornfully of regiments and units which yoy 
regard as being lower in military status than your 
own?’ My own suggestion is that the various 
service corps should be disbanded; that every 
regiment should have its own ‘tail’ of fitters and 
drivers and signallers and storekeepers, with the 
regimental badges up, and enough of them to be 
pooled for divisional and corps troops. A tricky 
change to make but, once put into effect, you 
would have an army with a much more even 
ration of regimental pride. 
* 


I have a great admiration, personal and pro- 
fessional, for Sam White, the veteran Paris 
correspondent of the Evening Standard, as a 
first-rate mewspaperman of the old-fashioned 
resourceful sort. (I can hardly say less of the man 
who beat me into Bastogne in 1944 to be the first 
te interview the American major-general who had 
said ‘Nuts!’ to the besieging Germans.) And Tam 
glad that he is assessed at his proper worth in 
the Crillon Hotel where, in 1959, during the 
abortive Summit conference, when the manager 
was asked by an American television team if they 
could set up their cameras to film the bar where 
all the leading Paris correspondents met, he 
hurried away to seek Mr. White’s permission. 

All the same, I was baffled by Sam White's 
sense of values when, in a recent issue of the 
Evening Standard, 1 read his comments on what 
he described as ‘an extraordinary interview’ 
given to Paris-Match by the film actress Jean 
Seberg, who was asked about her relationship 
with a well-known French novelist. Did they 
plan to marry? she was asked: was she in love? 
Sam White then went on, ‘Then comes a painful 
lapse of taste.’ She is asked if she knows the 
novelist’s wife and says that she has met her; 
that she is a fine woman; and that she has been 
separated from her husband for a long time. Why 
I am baffled by what his long service on 4 
Beaverbrook paper has done to Sam White's 
sense of values is that his comment, ‘a painful 
lapse of taste,’ is apparently meant to refer to 
the actress's answer—not the reporter's question. 


* 


It was that same Colonel Brabazon | have 
already quoted, the young Churchill's first com- 
manding officer, who once asked an_ irascible 
mess president: ‘And what chemist do you get 
this champagne fwom?’ Were he living now, he 
would be glad to learn that this is likely to be a 
vintage year for champagne—only the second 
such since 1955. I hear from Lanson Pére et Fils 
that the 1961, now first being tasted, will be light 
but charming and well balanced—what’s more, 
there will be about 12 per cent. more than any- 
one expected. Stocks are going to be higher than 
for five years, so we can crack an extra bottle 
of bubbly for Christmas. 


CYRIL RAY | 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 





Minimum 2. lines. Box numbers 
eo Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 

Gower Street, London, wc *s 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


vacancy 


A SPECIALISED SECRETARIAL 


exists for the writing aud production of a daily 


press synopsis for a firm of professional West 
End consultants. Applicant should have a good 
genera! education, precis well, be speedy accur- 
ate typist, familiar with stencilling and duplica- 
ting techniques and able to keep detailed re- 
cords. Hours 9.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., no Sat- 
urdays. Three wecks holiday. Salary according 
to experience. Ring MAYtfair 2430, or write, 
Box $390. 

BBC requires Literary Editor, The Listener, to 
be responsible for the literary and art pages (in- 


cluding choice of original poems) and =e 
supplements of a literary character. He must 
have wide knowledge of literature and the liter- 


ary scene and be familiar with the general run 
ef current literature and authors, art exhibi- 
tions and art critics. Salary £1,575 (possibly 


‘higher if qualifications exceptional) rising by 


five annual increments to £2,000 max. -p.a. 


Requests for application forms (enclosing ad- 
dressed envelopes and quoting reference 
61.G.526 Spt.) should reach Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 


within five days. 

BBC Monitoring Service at Caversham, near 
Reading requires (a) MONITOR in GERMAN 
AND ONE OTHER EUROPEAN LANGU- 
AGE, preferably Spanish, Portuguese, French 
or Dutch. Idiomatic knowledge of at least two 
Janguages essential: (b) MONITOR in GREEK 
AND ONE OTHER FOREIGN LANGUAGE. 
Idiomatic knowledge of both essential. Duties 
ef both posts include listening to and selective 
reporting of contents of news and other broad- 
casts from abroad. Perfect hearing, sound 
knowledge of world affairs, ability to type 
and translate into good English are essential. 
Shortlisted candidates will be asked to under- 
20 tests. Starting salary £1,060 (possibly higher 
if qualifications exceptional) with promotion to 
salary range £1,230-£1,555 p.a. when fully pro- 


- ficient. Requests for application forms (enclos- 


Wig addressed envelope and quoting reference 


»61,G.520 Spt. (a) or (b)) should reach Appoint- 


PEARHEAD GENERAL 


Broadcasting House, London, 


ments Officer, 
Ww sithin five days 


ESSEX 
TRIPTONS YOUTH CENTRE, 
DAGENHAM 

Applications are invited for the post of 
full-time WARDEN of this centve which 
offers formal classes in commercial and 
craft subjects and recreational activities 
for approximately 500 members. 

Candidates should hold a degree, teach- 
ing certificate, diploma/certificate in 
Social Science or Youth Leadership and 
must have had experience in teaching or 
youth work 

Salary in accordance with Grade II of 

Committee’s scales for full-time 
wardens of Youth Centres (under review) 
at present £925 x £30 (6) x £20 (1) to 
£1,125 p.a. London Allowance of £51 or 
£38 p.a. payable. The scale is subject to 
additions for training and graduation if 
in accordance with Burnham Further 
Education Salaries Report conditions. 

_ Assistance towards removal expenses 
iM approved cases 

Further details and application forms 
obtainable from the Chief Education 
Officer, County Gardens, Rainsford Road, 
> eaten Closing date 4th December, 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT—coat. 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES— contd. 





EDITORIAL ASSISTANT (secretarial quali- 
fications). About 20-25. Good English and in- 
terest in social subjects. Particulars (including 
salary level) to Editor, TOWN AND COUN- 
TRY PLANNING, 28 King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY COUNCIL.— 
COUNTY HEALTH DEPT. PSYCHIATRIC 
SOCIAL WORKERS (whole or part-time) re- 
quired for skilled casework in community care 
services. Work is developing in scope and 
individual interest in various aspects of social 
treatmeni is encouraged. Successful applicants 
with more experience have opportunity of 
learning teaching methods and group super- 
vision. Casework consultation with experienced 
officers available for newly qualified. Establish- 
ment of 10 psychiatric social workers and 
County Psychiatric Social Work Organiser. 
P.T.A. qualifications and salary. Car allow- 
ance.—Particulars and two referees to 
County Medical Officer, Ref. °S.,’" 3, 5 and 7 
Old Queen Street, S.W.1, by 8th December 
(Quote 853 S.) 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE of British Archi- 
tects requires an Administrativ: Assistant in 
its Department for liaison with architectural 
societies at home and abroad. The post is an 
exceptionally attractive one for a young man 
or woman, with some administrative experience 
and a good knowledge of 'anguages, of which 
French would be essential, Spanish and 
Russian desirable. He would be responsible to 
the Chief Information Officer for the day-to- 
day administration of the R.1.B.A.’s liaison 
services, including relations with the Inter- 
nationa) Union of Architects, and the organ- 
isation of the Commonwealth Architects’ 
Conference. The appointment would be made 
in the salary range £700 rising by annual in- 
crements of SO to £1,250 according to age, 
qualifications and experience. For further par- 
ticulars apply to the Secretary, R.1.B.A., 66 
Portland Place, London, W.1. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 


Applications are invited for a post of 
ASSISTANT LECTURER or LECTURER 
in ENGLISH LITERATURE to begin 
duties on Ist October 1962. Initial salary 
according to qualifications and experience 
on the scale: Lecturer £1,050 x £50-£1 400 
x £75-£1,850, or Assistant Lecturer: 
£800 x £50-£950, with F.S.S.U. provision 
and family allowance. A grant towards 
removal expenses will be made. Further 
particulars may be obtained from the Reg- 
istrar to whom applications (3 copies) 
should be sent by Ist February 1962. 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Lecture by Dn. Carlos Sahagin on 
“La generaciom-poética de 1925°" on the 23rd 
November at 6 p.m. 


JEAN STRAKER’S Photo Nudes, the Un- 
glamorous truth. 5/-. Visual Arts, 12 Soho Sq. 


LEICESTER GALLERIES November Exhibi- 
tions. New paintings by PIERRE LESIEUR: 
small pictures.and metal reliefs by ANDRE 
BICAT; and a selection of paintings, drawings, 
sculpture by MODERN MASTERS.— 
Leicester Square, 10-5.30. Saturdays 10-1. 
Until 22nd. 


MARLBOROUGH, 39 Old Bond St., W.1 
(HYD: 6195). “French Landscapes,’’ Bon- 
nard, Cézanne, Monet, Pissarro, Renoir. Van 
Gogh, etc. In aid of British ORT. Adm. 2/6, 
students 1/-. Daily 10-5, Sats. 10-12. 


MODERN JEWELLERY. 800 pieces from 
32 countries at International Exhibition of 
Mcdern Jewellery (1890-1961). Goldsmith's 
Hall, Foster Lane, Cheapside, E.C.2. Daily 
10.30-6.30 (not Sundays). Oct. 26 to Dec. 2. 
Adm. 3. 6 (students 1/6). 





NEW LONDON GALLERY, 17/18 Old Bond 
St., W.1, (GRO 6755). LYNN CHADWICK. 
First major London Exhibition for 10 years. 
Daily 10-5, Sats. 10-12. Adm. free. 


RUDOLF STEINER CENTENARY—MER- 
CURY ARTS GROUP. Rudolf Steiner House, 
35 Park Road, London, N.W.1, at 7.15 p.m. 
Art and Education, by L. F. Edmunds. Mon- 





day, 20th November, 1961. Admission 2/- 
Students 1/-. 

“THE COMMON COLD—Man’'s | Best 
Friend,’ Boris Chaitow. Caxton Hall, Mon 


20 Nov. 7.40. 2/6d. London Natural Health 
Soc. Details: 85 Stoneleigh Rd., Iford. 





THE LINCOLN GALLERY 


“ART and ENERGY” 


ALEXANDER CALDER 
The Gouaches 


8 SLOANE STREET, S.W.1 











UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of 
two lectures entitled (1) ‘Social! Comedy in 
iSth- and 16th-century romances’’; (2) **Trans- 
lators and their sources’’ will be delivered by 
Professor Margaret Schlauch (Warsaw df -5.30 
p.m. on 27 and 29 November at the Uni- 
versity of London, Senate House, W.C.1.— 
Admission free, without ticket. James Hender- 
son, Academic Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: The John Coffin 
Memorial Lecture, entitled **Mediaeval Love- 
Song,”’ will be delivered by Sir Maurice Bowra 
at 5.30 p.m. on 28 November at the Uni- 
versity of London, Senate House, W.C.1 
Admission free, without ticket. James Hender- 
son, Academic Registrar. 

VISIT UPPER GROSVENOR GALLERIES, 
19 Upper Grosvenor St., London, W.1. Tel.: 
HYD 3091. Open 10 a.m.4 p.m. Sats. 10-1 
p.m. OLD and MODERN MASTERS. 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Derek 
Hill: A retrospective exhibition of paintings 
and drawings 1938-1961. 23rd November to 
31st December. Weekdays 11-6; Sundays 2-6; 
closed Mondays and 23rd to 26th December in- 
clusive. Admission free. Adjoins Aldgate East 
Station. 


MEETINGS 


DOSTOEVSKY ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 
Chairman: Richard Church, C.B.E. Soviet and 
British speakers. 2.45 p.m. on Saturday, 18th 
November, 1961, at Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, Lordon, W.C.1 (near Holborn Under- 
ground Statior).—Tickets, 3/6 (including tea), 
obtainable at the door or in advance from 
the Secretary, The Great Britain-USSR Asso- 
ciation, 43 Parliament Street, London, $.W.1. 
(Telephone WHI 5250/3342.) 





CHRISTIAN ACTION WITH 
ANTI-APARTHEID MOVEMENT 


are arranging a mecting to celebrate the 
award of the Nobel Peace Prize to 
EX-CHIEF ALBERT LUTHULI 


Central Hall, Westminster, 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 4th, 


7.30 p.m. 
Tickets from Christian Action, 2 Amen 
Court, E.C.4, or Anti-Apartheid, 15 


Endsleigh Street, W.C.1. 
Price 2/6 (reserved); 1/- (unreserved) 
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Immediate Advances 
£50 to £25,000 
On or Without Security 
REGIONAL TRUST LTD. 
8 Clifford Street 


New Bond Street, W.1! 
Tel. REGent 5983/2914 











MEETINGS — contd. 


LISTENING MEETINGS 


Lectures / Demonstrations by 
Dr. Rachel Pinney 


Meetings start at 7.30 p.m. 


Nov. 20. Mon. Dorking, Masonic Hail 

Nov. 21. Tues. Sevenoaks, Cornwall Hail, 
The Drive. 

Nov. 27. Mon Norbury, The Library, 


Beatrice Ave. 


Nov. 30. Thurs. St. Albans, Court House. 


Dec. 4. Mon. Coventry, Christian C.MD 
Group 
Dec. 21. Thurs. Romford, The Lorry Hall, 
Market Place. 
Meetings open to all 
Visitors are welcome 
INVESTMENTS 
ist and 2nd MORTGAGES.—£arly decisions 
Climax Ltd., 282 Kensington High St., 
WES 0819/4106 KIN 3176. 
APPEAL 
BRITISH HONDURAS HURRICANE. Hun- 
dreds dead. Hundreds missing. sands 
homeless. Country at a standstill] —Send your 


gift now to help relieve widespread distress to 
British Honduras Fund, 4 Millbank, London, 
S.W.1. 





PERSONAL 
ACROSS FRONTIERS: The Friends Service 
Council (Quakers) welcomes. gifts and 


legacies for its international service overseas 
FSC(25), Friends House, Euston Road, Lon- 
don, N.W.1. 

BE AN ANGEL FOR A FIVER. Do you haunt 
theatres? I can make you an attendant spirit.— 
Write Vincent Shaw Organisation, 23/24 
Greek Street, W.1. Gerrard 1135, 5971/7248 
BEST WISHES FOR CHRISTMAS AND 
THE NEW YEAR can be sent by you to jour 
friends and to one of thousands of prisoners in 
jails because of their belief in freedom. The 
mame and address of a prisoner supplied with 
every six language Christmas cards bought from 
AMNESTY, the international movement work- 
ing for the release of prisoners of conscience 
Send s.a.ec. for sample or 6s. 9d. for one dozen 
or £1 for 3 dozen, post free, to AMNESTY 
Christmas Card Dept., 153 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1. 

EMPLOYERS SEEKING ABLE office staff, 
m. or f., are invited to consult STELLA 
FISHER BUREAU, 4% Strand, W.C.2. TEM 
bods 


GALTS MAKE GOOD TOYS. Write for 
catalogue and order by post, or visit London's 
newest toy shop. Galts. Dept. S., 30 St. Mar!i- 
borough St., W.1 (behind Liberty's). 
HE’S A SOCIAL LION; not because of his 
fame as a big game hunter, not because he's 
a best-selling author—but because he always 
serves superb EL CID Sherry to his grateful 
guests. 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Femaie and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or 
call for our free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning.—Fiertag, 34 Wardour Street 
London, W.1.D_X. 

Continued Overleaf 








Henry Maule 


Just published 


Foreword by Field-Marshal Sir Claude Auchinleck 


For the first time, the facts about the legendary “fighting 
general” of Eritrea, North Africa and Burma whose blazing 
courage turned the tide of battles and history. 


“It is absolutely first class.” — Richard Dimbleby. 











Illustrated. 
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DOCTOR TAKEN OUT TO DUTCH TANKER 





GREAT YARMOUTH & GORLESTON, NORFOLK. At 10.58 on the morning of the 


24th March, 1960, Lioyd’s agent at Great Yarmouth info t 
there was a sick man aboard the Dutch tanker Mare Novum, which was 
Yarmouth Roads. The master had asked for a life-boat to meet him 


rmed the honorary secretary that 
towards 


a doctor. The life- 


— Louise Stephens, with a doctor on board, was launched at low water at 1.2. There was a 


resh easterly wind with a heavy swell. The doctor boarded the tanker and 


the patient 


lying in the —— room with severe internal injuries. He decided the man was in too bad a 


state to be 


by life-boat. The tanker entered the harbour, where the patient was taken 


by ambulance to hospital. The life-boat reached her station at 1.31. 





An English Coxswain 





This is another true story of the Life-boat Service—typica of the 
work that is going on day and night, year in, year out. 


The Royal National Life-Boat Institution is supported wholly by 

voluntary contributions. 

YOU CAN HELP. SEND YOUR CONTRIBUTION TO:— 

ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON,:S.W.1. 


R.N.L.I. 























: { 
» Gross Assets exceed £2,500,000 


: 
Are paying 74% p.a. interest on 
2 deposits for the eighth year in 
) succession, with extra 4% added 
2 annually on each £500 unit. 
4 Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
{ Investment Dept. SR., Davies Investments Ltd. 
Q DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 











PERSONAL—contd. 


HAMPSTEAD’S HIGH HILL BOOKSHOP is 
now open every weekday from 9-7 p.m. Nearly 
2,500 paperback titles in stock. 6 High St., 
N.W.3 (HAM 2218). 


HYPNOSIS—Theoretical and Practical train- 
ing given to people of suitable qualifications. 
Box 8372. a a 
NEW OUTLOOK, November number just out. 
Lord Gladwyn on Britain’s future in Europe. 
Richard Lamb on the high cost of medical 
drugs. NEW OUTLOOK, 1/9d. (post free), 
from Mitre House, 177 Regent Street, Lon- 
don, W.1. Annual subscription, £1; six 
months, 10s. ee " 
PERSONAL PROBLEMS, nervous conditions, 
habits, consultant. Psychotherapy, hypnosis. 
R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 Wigmore Street, 
W.1. LANgham 4245. Also at Bournemouth. 
POEMS WANTED. Send with stamped enve- 
lope. Citizens Books (S), 20 Alexandra Rd., 
Southend, Essex. 








POLICY FOR OLD AGE—read Crossbow, 
12s. 6d. p.a., 25s. 2 years. Bow Group, 60 
Berners Street, W.1. - Pee fg 
PRINTING AT LESS COST by Offset Litho. 
Text in print-style. Illustrations and art work 
copied. Books, brochures, catalogues, leaf- 
lets, etc. Susan Tully Ltd., 9 Blenheim St., 
W.1.MAY 6093. aly 
“§HARES TO BUY,” published quarterly, 
is full of profitable suggestions. Send 10/- for 
current issue, post free. Matson, St. Ives, 
Huntingdon. am. 

‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS 
changing their address should send their new 
address to the Subscription Manager by the 
first post on the Monday of the week affected. 


TEMPLE TRANSLATION BUREAU. Trans- 
lating and Interpreting by qualified experts. 
languages. 89 Fleet St., E.C.4. FLE 0151. 


TORY PARTY MILITANTS—Read Cross- 
bow, 12s. 6d. p.a. 25s. 2 years. Bow Group, 
60 Street,W.1. gah Peatmtal 
WIN—in easy £175 Letter Contest! Send for 
FREE Entry form—plus Free “Know-How 
Guide to Writing Success.’” No Sales—No 
Fees training. Free “‘Writer’’ subscription; two 
free writing encyclopedias. B.A. School of 

Writing Limited, 124 New Bond 
Street, London, W.1. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


FILMS, NEGATIVES, B & W or colour pro- 
cessed, Finest world-wide service for 39 years. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Dept. C, Lightning 
Photo. Co., Torquay. 

















EDUCATIONAL 


POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ. 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees 
i . Also for Law and Professional 





Examinations. Prospectus: E. W. Shaw 
Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, 
Dept. B.92. Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 


FAMILY 


PLANNING 
Postal ; Semice 

Write for free booklet ex- 

—- modern methods of Family 


g. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 
(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.! 


Please send your free booklet under plain cover 
errr 


Address 





EDUCATIONAL—contd. 


THE SPECTATOR, NOVEMBER 


WINES 


17, 15 


PROPERTY 





EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
ti University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Seeretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, 
Commercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. 
Many (non-exam.) courses in business subjects. 
Write for free prospectus and/or advice men- 
tioning exam. or subjects in which interested 
to Metropolitan College, G.40, St. Albans, or 
call 30 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Est. 1910. 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive 
courses in Shorthand, typewriting, book- 
keeping and secretarial practice. Prospectus— 
The Oxford and County Secretarial College, 34 
St. Giles, Oxford. 








University of Cambridge 
MODERN MUSIC 
April 7-14, 1962 
A residential course to be held at 
MADINGLEY HALL, CAMBRIDGE 
on European music from 1900 to 1960. 
Inclusive fee £10/0/0. 


Details from the Secretary, Cambridge 
University Board of Extra-mural Studies, 
Stuart House, Cambridge. 











LITERARY 
MAKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY THIS 
WINTER 





LSJ members make money this way. Free 
advice—LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNAL- 
ISM (S.P.), 19 Hertford Street, W.1. GRO 
8250. 

THE OPTIMISM of Modern China, its life, 
work, leisure—text and pictures in monthly 
CHINA RECONSTRUCTS. Subscriptions 10s. 
p.a. post free from Peking. Subscribe before 
end January and receive gift of 12 sheets 
elegant traditional writing paper. Collet’s Subs. 
Import Dept., 44 Museum St., London, 
Wea. 

POEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.e. Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send today for in- 
teresting free booklet.—The Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 
WRITE FOR PROFIT’ with the Premier 
School of Journalism (Founded 1919), 53 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. If you haven’t 
earned your fees by the time you’ve completed 
the course you get your money back. Write 
for free copy of ‘‘You IN Print,’’ and terms 
of Special Guarantee. Free Market Service. 





SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


ACCUR. TYPING, 2/6, 1,000 carbs. 6d. Jen- 
ning, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone, Kent. 
DUPLICATING/TYPING MSS. from 2s. 
1,000 words. Mary Wallis, 13 Sudbury Road, 
Halstead, Essex. : a od 
DUPLICATING, verbatim shorthand, typing 
(MSS/tapes), translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 
Beaconsfield Road, N.11. ENTerprise 3324. o 
MANUSCRIPTS, Reports, Theses typed. Pat 
Jchnson, 12 Bournemouth Road, S.W.19. 
MOU 6136. 


Lane. W.1. Special secretarial work. Personal 
service MAYfair 1661 and/or 9603 a 
MSS TYPED, 2s. 6d. 1,000 words. 6d. car- 
bon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, 
Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 2496. 


MSS., Reports, Theses typed; 2/6 1,000 words, 
6d. carbon. TRANSLATIONS from and into 
German, Id. per word. Rita Paige, 1 Well St., 
Forsbrook, Stoke-on-Trent. 


CLUBS 


WHERE ELSE in London will you see Guards 
rubbing shoulders with unemployed actors, 
debutantes with unfrocked priests? Practically 
everywhere but that’s no reason to snub the 
Establishment. drink cheap, eat cheap, dance 
and laugh, damn you, laugh at two satirical 
shows nightly at The Establishment, 18 Greek 
Street,—GER 8111 





THE DIRECTORS’ 


WINE CLUB 
IS RUN FOR WINE-LOVERS 
—FOR WINE DRINKERS 


Membership is open to all business, service 
and professional men and women. 
The Club enables you to buy from a cellar 
of carefully selected wines and spirits at 
extremely advantageous prices. 

The Chairman of the Wine Selection Com- 
mittee is Mr. Cyril Ray. All wines are ideal 
for immediate consumption. 

The Club specialises in, and will gladly 
advise on, parties, receptions and Christmas 
requirements. 

Application for membership to: 
E GENERAL MANAGER 
DIRECTORS’ WINE CLUB 
31 BERKELEY STREET 
LONDON, W.1 














AN UNUSUAL GIFT 
A FINE WILLOW-CANE PICNIC 
BASKET CONTAINING: 
1 Bottle Chateau de la Bidiére—Muscadet 


(White Loire) 
1 Bottle Beaujolais vintage 1959 (Red 
Burgundy) 
1 Bottle Vin Rosé (Bordeaux) 
sent to any address in the United Kingdom 
for 56/-. 
HEDGES & BUTLER LIMITED 
153 Regent Street, London W.1. Tel. 
Regent 4444 


22 The Arcade, Bournemouth, Hants. 
Tel. 20943. 











JOHN PETER, Old Amontillado Sherry. A 
light Amontillado with less dry finish. Mellow 
and pleasing for all occasions, 18/- a bottle. 
Obtainable from Harrods, London. 


NOT IN DEBRETT? FIE ON YOU!! 


T. A. Layton sells to blokes, little chaps, 
codgers and all and sundry And his prices are 
(pardon the word) c-h-e-a-p. 
Write for my Winter 
will please you 
LAYTONS WINE MERCHANTS (good 
through 4 reigns), 2a Duke Street (Manchester 
Square), W.1. WELbeck 8808. 


Price List: it 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


BATHING LUXURY PERFECTED! Black 
Forest Natural sparkling Pine-needle Bath 
Tablets ‘‘Silvapin.’’ Delicious fragrance, 
guaranteed refreshing. 21/- per gift box of 
36 tablets or 29/- per 50, post free. RAVIKA 
Ltd., 64 Aldermanbury, London, E.C.2. 
CONTEMPORARY CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
Original designs by Annigoni, Henry Moore, 
Ayrton, Rosoman. etc. Also Old Masters. 
Send s.a.e. for leaflet to Polio Research Fund, 
Vincent House, Vincent Square, SWI. 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Damask 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Tea- 
cloths, Towels, Suitings, Bed, Dress, Church 
Linens, Handkerchiefs. Catalogues from: 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS 

9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1, 
NORTHERN IRELAND 





SHOPPING BY POST 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS 85/-, Post 1/6. 
Gentlemen’s luxurious quality. Blue, Green, 
Rose, Black, Cream, 38” to 48” Chest. Patts. 
from Austin Smith, 33 Berkeley St., W.1. 


CHRONIC CATARRH is commonly treated 
with drugs, inhalants, sprays, cauterisation 
and even surgery, yet withal the condition— 
the implacable enemy of fitness and mental 
activity—remains. Garlisol Tablets will liquefy 
catarrh and purify and clear the entire system. 
Harmless, benevolent and with no drug 
reaction on the heart or other organs. Not 
habit forming. Send 52/6 for six months’ treat- 
ment (1,000 tablets) or £1/12/6 (3 months’ 
treatment) together with booklet of dietary 
advice to: Garlisol Company, Fairlight, Sussex, 
or order through your chemisi. 


SCENTED VIOLETS, Anemones, selected 
blooms, either or mixed, 10/- or £1 boxes 
posted. Poltesco Fiowers, Ruan Minor, Hel- 
ston, Cornwall. 


SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure, 
from 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart, from Holroyd 
and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, Manchester 2. 
SHETLAND YOKE LUMBERS. Ladies’, chil- 
dren’s. Approvals.—Peter Johnston, Bixter, 
Shetland. , 
SHIRTS TO MEASURE from 32s. 6d. Wide 
choice of patterns from A. U. Garstang Ltd., 
Corporation Street, Blackburn. 


THE ELGIN CALENDAR 1962, 94” x 74’”— 
we post free. British Museum, London, 
4. 


FOR SALE 


BINOCULARS — U.S.A. NAVAL 7 x 50. 
Value £60 for £24. Charles Frank, Saltmarket, 
Glasgow. Phone: Bell 2000. 





ACCOMMODATION WANTED 


YOUNG PROFESSIONAL COUPLE desire 
small, preferably unfurnished, flat in City 
area.—Write, Box 8381. 


ACCOMMODATION 


BED-SIT. WITH BREAKFAST, £3/3/-; near 
tube, buses, heath; suit businessman, student. 
—Write, Box 8384. 

LIGHT, MODERNISED BASEMENT FLAT, 
W.11. Two large rooms, dining hall; K. and 
B. 5 years; £325 p.a. ex. Park 1529. 

MAINLY YOUNG professional people con- 
sult us. The right person for the right flat. 
Separate flats, too. Infinite care. Share-a-flat 
Ltd., 175 Piccadilly, W.i1. HYD 2545 (24 
hours). 


E. H. BROOKS & SON 


Gloucester Lodge, Courtfield Rd., Sth 
by Gloucester Road Stn. (FRO }} 


Thanks for last week’s reference on oul 
1. Advertisers usually have to pay 
editorial comment. Well informed re 
who have lived as long as I (1916 & im 
remember the Zeppelin raids) will realm 
that there is no difference between 
Political & property parts of my ad 

are all too horribly true. Look out 
week for sensational extracts from a 
I’ve had from a former member of 
Afrika Korps, now journalist unco: 
neo-Nazi activity. Roy Brooks. 
CENSOR’'S CORNER. Apart from 
ping little bits from the Esher ad. & cut 
ting out my remarks in italics in the follow 


ing ad: 
£3,950 FREEHOLD, 18th CENT smal 
house, ideal doctor at St. Thomas’s of 
M.P. LAMBETH. Friendly neighbour 
if you discount those chaps at Th 
Palace—hellbent for hanging & the 
bomb. £850 just spent..........,... 

this one didn’t get in the Sunday Times 


er! 


all: 
FASHIONABLE GREENWICH ir 
diately adj BLACKHEATH i 
LIGHTHOUSE DESIGNER—at p 
modernising the Eddystone (A fron 
chimer & some tiled slab fi 
REB.), moved to Pompey & MU 
SELL MOD LUX ARCHITECT D 
RES IN GEORGIAN STYLE. Hot 
heating. Entrance hall with clkrm, 
ous drawing rm, polished oak firs, b’kfl 
rm kit, stainless unit, sun lounge attac 
to house, 3 double bedrms, mod bat 
SUBTERRANEAN RUMPUS RM: 
FALLOUT SHELTER (A better 
guard wid be relinquish the H t 
which we can only use by sentencing 
selves to death; & inviting the prot 
ists to fight it out over the North Cag 
Garden with Wainut tree. GARAG 
£6,975 FHLD try ANY offer. View Sa 
TID 3845. : 
PLEASE LET US KNOW IF YOU ¥ 
TO SELL ANY SORT OF HOUSE 
WHERE IN LONDON. 


HOLIDAYS 


YOU ARE HOLIDAY-WISE— 
if you GO HLF. 


For your School or Youth party next yi 
take your pick—a short trip across @ 
Channel to France—or a more 
turous visit to Russia—see the grandeur 
Switzerland’s mighty peaks — or 
warmth and colour of Italy, and its 
and culture—or a Cruising Holiday @ 
take you to Greece or Madeira, Palma 
Tenerife. If it is Holidays at Home, 
H.F. Youth Camps and Youth | 
Houses provide especially for parties @ 
Young People. There is also an ELEG 
Youth Guest House in the Wye Valleyy 
with certain weeks reserved excl 

for individual bookings from the you 
age group. 

Write-or phone NOW for free bookk 
‘Holidays Abroad for Parties of Young 
People, 1962’ or ‘Holidays for Parties 
Young People, 1962.’ 

THE HOLIDAY PeLLOWS 


Dept. 25. 
142 GREAT NORTH WAY, 
London N.W.4. . ; 
Telephone: SUNnyhill 3381 (six lines) 7 








The ideal Christmas gift for £1 that 
right round the year. Give your friend 5 
and yourself, an annual subscription 


“Which ?” 


Reports on the value-for-money of 
consumer goods and services are pub- © 
ished every month in 


“Which ?” 


For full particulars of ‘Which? 36% 
Christmas gift, write to 


CONSUMERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
7/X), 14 Buckingham St 
LONDON, W.C.2. 


THE 
(Dept. 
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